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Notes and Observations 
TEACHERS AND THE GOVERNMENT 


David Eccles having announced in 
the House of Commons at the close of the 
summer session that unless teachers accepted 
the Government’s offer of forty-two million 
pounds they would get nothing—except 
through compulsory legislation—the teachers 
were left for the holidays to lick their wounds 
and threaten action in the autumn. A more 
unfortunate controversy from a national point 
of view it would be difficult to imagine. 

Perhaps the teachers should in the first 
place have accepted the Burnham offer, per- 
haps the cut of five million pounds was less 
than might have been expected, perhaps 
teachers striking is unidealistic and undignified 
and may prove ineffective. On the other 
hand, there has never been a time when it 
seemed less desirable to make the teaching 
profession more resentful and discontented 
than it already is; and to do so in order to 
save not more than five out of forty-seven 
million pounds is not worth it—while for the 
Government to interfere for the first time ever 
in Burnham negotiations, thus uniting both 
parties in the committee against them, seems 
undesirable in the extreme. 

For what are the hard facts? If the nation 
were so bankrupt that everyone had forthwith 
to cut down his or‘her scale of living drastically, 
that would be another matter. But clearly this 
is not so: at any rate everyone has not been 
made to do so. Income tax, for instance, has 
remained unchanged. The retrenchment on 
teachers (if cutting a rise not yet given can be 
‘so described) is therefore to impose a particular 
not a general economy; and can we afford, in 
any sense of the word, to economize on teach- 


ing, things being as they are? Never before 
has there been such a need for efficient teach- 
ing in a world of dangerously scientific, techni- 
cal, and industrial competition, and never has 
there been more demand for it. University 
expansion is urgently planned and contem- 
plated, but universities depend for suitable 
entrants on the schools, and schools are suffer- 
ing from a staff shortage, which in the case of 
mathematics and science amounts to near- 
starvation. Training colieges”may be full, but 
their products are very often not what they 
should be. Where formerly an advertisement 
for a grammar school post would produce 
between fifty and sixty applications, it now pro- 
duces between six and ten, and often it is 
impossible to make a satisfactory short list or 
a satisfactory appointment at all. The nation 
may have been happier and more prosperous 
before education for all was introduced. But 
universal education, having come, must stay; 
and how in the world of today, especially with 
Russia’s astonishing development, could it be 
otherwise? 

If a thing is worth doing, it is worth doing 
well; and to fail to provide an efficient, 
adequate, and contented teaching service for 
the state’s schools is far from being only a 
question of being fair to the teachers (many 
of whom are admittedly difficult), but of doing 
what is right for the country as a whole and 
for the rising generation which will be the 
country of tomorrow. No amount of bandying 
statistics and percentages and making com- 
parisons and contrasts with other callings 
will alter this fundamental fact, and the 
sooner the Government recognizes this and 
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acts accordingly the better for themselves and 
for all of us. 

Ian Hay dedicated The Lighter Side of School 
Life “To the members of the most responsible, 
the least advertised, the worst paid, and the 
most richly rewarded profession in the world’, 
This dedication, charming as it was in 1913, 
needs some revision today. No one could call the 
profession the least advertised at the moment. 
It is still nearly the worst paid, but is it the 
most richly rewarded? In spiritual reward it 
still should be, but Hay was writing of pre- 
1914 days and also of staff who were nearly 
all themselves beneficiaries of a public school 
training and background. Finance presses 
much more hardly on the state teacher now 
than then, and the parents and pupils with 
whom the teacher now deals, together with 
wage-earners generally, are mostly far better 
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off relative to himself than they were in 1913. 
It is not quite so bad for the unmarried 
teacher, but a married assistant master with 
three or four children to bring up may indeed 
be hard put to it. 

The reluctant acceptance by the Executive of 
the National Union of Teachers on 18 Octo- 
ber of the Government’s offer seems to have 
settled little. The Government, in relation to 
teachers, might well ponder on the quality with 
which above all others Ian Hay writes that 
a satisfactory Headmaster should be endowed: 
‘When a master or boy comes to him with 
a grievance he knows whether he is dealing with 
a chronic grumbler or a wronged man. The 
grumbler can be pacified by a word or chas- 
tened by a rebuke; but a man burning with 
a sense of real injustice and wrong will never be 
efficient again until his injuries are redressed.’ 

G. B. 


The Enigmatic Elizabethan Stage 


By WILLIAM A. ARMSTRONG 
(Reader in English Literature, King’s College, University of London) 


DMUND Malone, E. K. Chambers, and 

| W. W. Greg are probably the most learned 
and accomplished investigators of the Eliza- 
bethan drama and stage that this country has 
so far produced. Among Greg’s greatest 
achievements were his edition (1904) of Philip 
Henslowe’s Diary, his edition (1907) of docu- 
ments supplementary to this diary, and his 
detailed commentary (1908) upon the contents 
of these two volumes. Unfortunately, only 750 
copies of his edition of the Diary and only 
400 copies of his edition of the supplementary 
papers were printed, so the recent publication 
of a one-volume edition of the Diary and some 
supplementary documents' will be generally 
welcomed. Its editors, Messrs. R. A. Foakes 
and R. T. Rickert, have made a new transcript 
of the diary, but they have found little to re- 
trench or alter in Greg’s work as a palaeo- 
grapher and commentator, though they query 
some of the ideas which he took over from 
Fleay and offer a new interpretation of the 
puzzling system of accountancy which Hens- 


lowe used between January and November 
1597: 

Henslowe’s diary and papers occupy a 
central place in the wide range of evidence 
concerning the structure and stagecraft of the 
Elizabethan public theatres. This evidence 
can be arranged in three categories. One kind 
is pictorial and includes the well-known copy 
which Arend van Buchell made of John de 
Witt’s drawing of the interior of the Swan 
Theatre, the small vignettes of stages on the 
title-pages of W. Alabaster’s Roxana (1632) 
and N. Richards’s Messallina (1640), a number 
of title-page illustrations (as in the 1630 edition 
of Robert Greene’s Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay) 
which may represent details of the actual 
staging of certain plays, and various panoramic 
maps of London (notably those of Norden 
(1593), Visscher (c. 1616), and Hollar (c. 
1643)) which provide some details of the 
external appearance of some of the public 
theatres. Another kind of evidence consists 
of contemporary contracts, descriptions, and 
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references to the theatres in non-dramatic 
literature. Henslowe’s contracts for the build- 
ing of the Fortune and the Hope theatres, his 
‘platts’ for the staging of certain plays, and his 
list of the stage properties owned by the Ad- 
miral’s Men in 1598 are especially important 
items in this category. A third kind of evidence 
is provided by the dialogue and stage direc- 
tions of those editions of Elizabethan plays 
published in the sixteenth and earlier seven- 
teenth centuries, i.e. before the structure and 
usages of the English stage were drastically 
altered by the influence of the Italian opera- 
house. 

Though varied and voluminous, the evi- 
dence concerning the Elizabethan playhouse 
is incomplete. The De Witt sketch is the only 
drawing we have of an identifiable stage; it is 
relatively crude, possibly incomplete, and re- 
searchers disagree in their interpretations of 
its details. The builders’ contracts provide 
hardly any specific information about the 
stages of the Fortune and the Hope, except 
that the Fortune platform measured 43 ft. by 
27 ft. 6 in. and that the Hope platform could 
be removed when the yard of that theatre was 
needed for bear-baiting. The scholarly recon- 
struction of the Elizabethan theatre has also 
been complicated by disagreements about the 
relative value of the different kinds of evidence. 
Some investigators, particularly G. F. Rey- 
nolds in The Staging of Elizabethan Plays at the 
Red Bull Theatre, 1605-1625 (1940), attach a 
primary importance to the Swan drawing; 
others, notably John Cranford Adams in The 
Globe Playhouse: Its Design and Equipment (1943), 
base their main arguments upon the stage 
directions of plays known to have been written 
for performance at particular theatres. 

Equally divergent opinions have resulted 
from attempts to order and clarify the evidence 
by relating it to methods of presentation em- 
ployed in England before the first public play- 
house, the Theatre, was opened in 1576. The 
late Nugent Monck was wont to describe the 
Elizabethan playhouse as ‘an innyard without 
an inn’, but against this theory of the origin 
of the playhouse may be set T. W. Craik’s 
revelation in The Tudor Interlude (1958) that 
most of the plays written just before the open- 
ing of the Theatre were intended for indoor, 
not inn-yard, performance, and were very 
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often staged at one end of a large hall with 
two or three doors and a gallery available 
for the actors’ use. Other investigators have 
plunged deep into the Middle Ages in their 
search for the basic elements of the Elizabethan 
stage. In his book, From Art to Theatre (1944), 
and in an article in Shakespeare Survey (1959), 
George R. Kernodle has argued that the 
structure at the rear of the platform in the 
Elizabethan theatre derived from medieval 
pageant-castles, city gates, triumphal arches, 
and choir screens, and represented such sym- 
bols of social and divine order as ‘a king’s 
throne, backed by a city castle, and topped 
by a heavenly throne’. The Swan drawing 
offers little support to this grandiose synthesis 
of various influences. It is hard to imagine 
how the Elizabethan actors would represent 
it when they went on tour and had to present 
their plays at short notice on a variety of 
stages. 

In Shakespeare's Wooden O (1959), Leslie 
Hotson likewise went back to the Middle 
Ages, where he found in the pageant-wagon 
or pagond used by guild players the prototype 
of the most important structure used by Eliza- 
bethan actors. As he describes it, this structure 
was a two-storied loggia, equipped with 
movable curtains at both levels. Loggias of 
this kind, he claims, were arranged at either 
side of the platform in the Elizabethan play- 
house, and the actors entered and left them 
through trapdoors in the platform, just as the 
guild players had made their way from the 
curtained lower level of the pagond to its 
upper, acting level. Although Hotson has 
presented this thesis with his customary vigour 
and pertinacity, it is not widely accepted. His 
loggias do not figure in any of the pictorial 
evidence about the Elizabethan stage, nor is 
there anything remotely resembling them in 
the ‘Enventary tacken of all the properties for 
my Lord Admeralles men the 10 of Marche 
1598’ by Philip Henslowe. Their pillars and 
curtains would have considerably obstructed 
the view of large sections of the audience. It is 
also difficult to accept Hotson’s theory that the 
wagons used by Elizabethan companies when 
they went on tour were double-decker vehicles 
used as stages like the medieval pagonds; 
hauling such vehicles would have been a slow 
and hazardous business on the bumpy roads 
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and cobbled streets of sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century England. More credence has 
been given to C. Walter Hodges’s suggestion in 
The Globe Restored (1953) that the structures 
behind the platform of the Elizabethan theatre 
corresponded in some respects to the upper 
and lower levels of the contemporary Flemish 
Rederyker stages, particularly because Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean architecture was strongly 
influenced by Flemish styles. Yet another 
foreign parallel has been adduced by A. M. 
Nagler in Shakespeare’s Stage (1958), where he 
claims that the stage shown in a picture of 
an open-air production of a play about Lauren- 
tius (St. Lawrence) at Cologne in 1581 ‘casts 
more light on the Elizabethan theatre’ than 
the Rederyker stages of the Netherlands. This 
picture (reproduced as Plate 15 by Hodges in 
The Globe Restored) shows a platform supported 
on barrels, with several curtained doorways, 
two trees, and a number of properties arranged 
on it, including thrones, monuments, an altar, 
and a ramped piece of scenery representing a 
hill. Correspondingly, the Swan drawing shows 
a platform mounted on strong balks with two 
doorways behind it, and Henslowe’s list of 
properties includes such items as trees, tombs, 
an altar, and two moss banks, though I know 
of no Elizabethan play which specifically de- 
mands so many doorways and integrated set- 
tings as are shown in the Laurentius picture. 

Of the many problems arising from the in- 
complete data concerning the Elizabethan 
stage, none has provoked more controversy 
than the way in which scenes supposed to take 
place indoors were represented on it. At the 
Globe, according to J. C. Adams, most scenes 
of this kind were presented on a curtained 
inner stage, which was situated at the rear of 
the platform and was 23 ft. wide and 7 or 8 ft. 
deep. This claim has been persistently chal- 
lenged. No inner stage is shown in the Swan 
drawing. The remoteness of this alleged inner 
stage (over 27 ft. from the front of the plat- 
form) and the difficulty of seeing into it from 
the sides of the auditorium have led researchers 
to doubt its practicability. Moreover, as C. W. 
Hodges has pointed out, the term ‘inner stage’ 
is not to be found in any Elizabethan text or 
document. The stage direction which comes 
closest to suggesting that such a structure ex- 
isted occurs in Robert Greene’s Alphonsus, King 
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of Arragon (1599), where Act IV, Scene i, begins 
with the following instructions: Let there be a 
brazen Head set in the middle of the place behind the 
Stage, out of the which cast flames of fire... . The 
phrase the middle of the place behind the Stage may 
refer to a curtained area set within the facade 
of the tiring-house at the back of the platform. 
But one cannot entirely exclude the possibility 
that it may refer to a balcony similar to that 
shown in the Swan drawing. By ‘stage’, in- 
cidentally, Elizabethans meant ‘platform’ or 
‘scaffold’; in his Italian-English dictionary, 
Queen Anne’s New World of Words (1611), John 
Florio uses the terms ‘stage’ and ‘scaffold’ inter- 
changeably when defining such words as 
‘scena’, ‘palco’, ‘palco basso’, and ‘balco’. 
The Swan drawing and the Fortune contract 
show that the platforms of the Elizabethan 
public theatres were large enough to accom- 
modate temporary curtained structures for 
interior scenes and to provide ample space for 
action outside these structures. There is evi- 
dence that tent-like structures of this kind 
were used with some frequency between 1576 
and 1600. Act IV, Scene ii, of the second part 
of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, which was staged 
at the Rose and other theatres, begins with the 
direction: Alarme: Amyras and Celebinus issues 
[sic] from the tent where Caliphas sits a sleepe. 
Henslowe’s ‘platt’ for another Rose produc- 
tion, The secound parte of the Seven Deadlie sinns, 
refers to ‘A tent being plast one the stage for 
Henry the sixt. he in it.’ In Act V, Scene ii, of 
Shakespeare’s Richard III, Richard gives the 
order, ‘Vp with my tent, heere wil I lye to- 
night’; shortly afterwards Richmond invites 
his captains into another tent: ‘Into my Tent, 
the Dew is rawe and cold’; and both men 
subsequently view from their tents the ghosts 
of Richard’s victims. In all these examples the 
tents were meant to be regarded as tents, not 
as rooms in a building, but in his account of 
a performance at the Curtain Theatre in 1599, 
Thomas Platter of Basel seems to use the word 
Kelt (i.e. ‘tent’) to describe a setting represent- 
ing a room. In the play (unnamed) a German 
won a girl by fighting and she was sub- 
sequently abducted by an Englishman who 
‘went into the tent [in die Zelten] and stole the 
German’s prize’. That a tent was sometimes 
used to represent a large room is proved be- 
yond question by some stage directions which 
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have not, to my knowledge, been previously 
noted and discussed. They appear in George 
Peele’s history play, Edward the First, published 
in 1593 and performed fourteen times at the 
Rose between 1595 and 1596. On p. F4' of the 
first edition, Edward’s remark, 


We will goe see my beautuous [sic] louely 
Queene, 
That hath inricht me with a goodly boie, 


is followed by the stage direction: King Edward, 
Edmund, and Gloster goes [sic] into the Queenes 
chamber, the Queenes Tent opens, shee is discouered 
in her bed, attended by Mary Dutches of Lancaster, 
Tone of Acon her daughter, & the Queene dandles 
his young sonne. This episode concludes with 
the direction (p. Gi") They close the Tent; on 
p. Gav another direction refers to it as The 
Queenes Tent, whereas on p. H4" it is again 
specified as the Chamber. Two significant facts 
emerge from these quotations; (a) a tent 
equipped with curtains which could be drawn 
aside to make a discovery represented the 
Queenes chamber; (b) it was a structure large 
enough to accommodate six adults and a bed. 
These facts have an obvious bearing upon a 
stage direction in Act I, Scene iii, of the second 
part of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine: The arras is 
drawen, and Zenocrate lies in her bed of state, 
Tamburlaine sitting by her: three Phisitians about 
her bed tempering potions. Theridamas, Techelles, 
Vsumcasane, and the three sonnes. In The Globe 
Playhouse (pp. 139-40), J. C. Adams assumes 
that this scene was set on an inner stage, but 
it seems more likely to have been staged in 
a large tent. The Prologue to Tamburlaine 
promises to lead the spectator 


to the stately tent of War, 
Where you shall heare the Scythian Tamburlaine 
Threatning the world with high astounding terms, 


and the directions in Peele’s Edward the First 
prove that tents large enough for Zenocrate’s 
death scene were available in the public 
theatres. A tent which kept the actors of this 
climactic scene relatively close to their audi- 
ence would obviously be preferable to an inner 
stage which withdrew them into a big recess 
at the rear of the stage. 

It is interesting to find that tent-like struc- 
tures were used for interior scenes in 
some of the indoor private theatres as well 
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as in the outdoor public playhouses of the 
Elizabethan period. In the stage directions of 
plays written for the Blackfriars, Cockpit, and 
Paul’s private theatres there are clear indica- 
tions that interior scenes were presented under 
canopies with hangings suspended from them. 
For instance, a stage direction in John Mar- 
ston’s Blackfriars play Sophonisba (1606) notes 
that Syphax hasteneth within the Canopy as to 
Sophonisba’s bed; here the canopy represented 
a bedroom. Later in the same play a direction 
for the musicians states that A treble Violl and 
a base Lute play softlyd [sic] within the Canopy. 
There was evidently a sizeable canopy of this 
kind at the Cockpit Theatre. A direction in a 
play probably written for this theatre, William 
Hemings’s The Fatal Contract (published in 
1661), runs as follows: Enter the Eunuch whilst 
the waits play softly, and solemnly draws the Canopie, 
where the Queen sits at one end bound, with Landrey 
at the other, both as asleep. After overpowering 
Landrey, the Eunuch gags the Queen and 
tells her: 


I'll leave a peeping hole through which you 
shall 
See sights, shall kill thee faster than thy 
poison, 

after which we have the direction, draws the 
Curtain again. The term ‘canopy’ also occurs 
in the 1607 edition of a play written for the 
Paul’s theatre, George Chapman’s Bussy D’ Am- 
bois, in which Act V, Scene iv, begins with the 
somewhat cryptic direction Jntrat umbra Como- 
let to the Countesse, wrapt in a canapie. Chapman’s 
revision of this direction in the 1641 edition 
of the play—ZJntrat Umbra Friar, and discovers 
Tamyra—shows that wrapt in a canapie meant 
under a canopy equipped with curtains. 
Among its meanings of the word ‘canopy’, the 
Oxford English Dictionary lists the following: 
‘A roof-like ornamented projection, surround- 
ing a niche, door, window, tomb, etc.’ Suspend 
movable curtains from a projection of this 
kind, and you have an arrangement which 
would meet the requirements of the stage 
directions reviewed in this paragraph. It is 
thus interesting to find that an approximation 
to this arrangement is shown in the Messallina 
title-page of 1640, which depicts curtains 
attached to a wide ledge projecting from the 
rear wall of the stage. 
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Were canopies of the kind just described 
ever used in the open-air public theatres? 
Among the properties of the Admiral’s Men 
Henslowe lists ‘j wooden canepie’. Hung with 
curtains and attached to the rear wall of a 
stage or supported on posts, this ‘canepie’ 
may conceivably have been used for discoveries 
and interior scenes at the Rose. This suggestion 
can be profitably related to a word used in 
Act ITI, Scene iv, of Ben Jonson’s The Poetaster 
(1601), where Captain Tucca sternly warns 
Histrio, a player associated with the Fortune 
and the Globe theatres, against representing 
him in a play ‘. . . an you stage me, stinkard, 
your mansions shall sweat for’t, your taber- 
nacles, varlet, your Globes, and your Triumphs’. 
What did Jonson mean by ‘tabernacle’ in this 
speech? The Oxford English Dictionary defines 
the word as ‘a hut, tent, booth’, and also as 
‘a canopied niche or recess in a wall or pillar, 
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to contain an image’. The latter definition 
leads one to wonder whether directions con- 
cerning curtains or discoveries in plays pro- 
duced in Elizabethan public theatres may 
refer to an alcove or recess with a curtained 
canopy projecting from the wall above it. 
Properties could be pushed through a door or 
hangings at the rear of the alcove, set well 
forward under the canopy, and discovered 
with the actors at the appropriate moment. 
A ‘tabernacle’ of this kind would thus combine 
the advantages of the alleged ‘inner stage’ 
with those of the tents and canopies known to 
have been used in some Elizabethan theatres. 
I am not so sanguine as to assume, however, 
that one word in Henslowe’s property list and 
another in The Poetaster will permit more than 
a hypothesis that may apply to some Eliza- 
bethan theatres. The enigma remains. 


The Skating Parson 


(after receiving, as a Christmas card, a reproduction of Raeburn’s ‘The Rev. Robert Walker 
skating on Duddingston Loch’) 


eae parson skating in his Sabbath black 

Excited me. I put him near 

The drab Madonna with untidy hair 

Who broke convention (not that Raeburn’s art 
Upset the smallest apple-cart) : 

My favourite cards that unlamented year. 


He skates on solid ice and I on thin 


The picture, as a picture, pleases me, 
But most my skating brother’s skill, 

His elegance and zest. At once I thought 

Of a more famous skater, shod with steel, 
Reclining back and stopping short 

As cliffs went wheeling by though he was still. 


He skates on solid ice and I on thin 


The Skating Parson 


His elegance misled me. White cravat, 
Knee-breeches, fashionable hat— 

Surely an Episcopalian Sassenach 

Skating alone on Duddingston’s wee loch 
(Raeburn exalted it). Research 

And reverie have proved he wasn’t that! 


He skates on solid ice and I on thin 


I had forgotten, bless my English soul, 
Auld Reekie’s grand Athenian hour, 
When the arts flourished and the Kirk unfroze, 
And Robert Walker, Don and Minister, 
Jumped his three hats without a fall 
And ended with a perfect ‘Dutchman’s Roll’. 


He skates on solid wce and I on thin 


Had they no cares in that Athenian Age? 
I juggle with familiar dates 
And catch my breath. In spite of Robespierres, 
And endless, tough Napoleonic wars, 
Spectators gather on the braes. 
The ice is firm. The men put on their skates. . . . 


They skate on solid ice and we on thin 


Your card outlasts the season of goodwill. 
Its simple charm communicates 

A meaning dark as water under ice. 

On Holy Lochs the skaters match their skill. 
The ice is thinner than they guess. 


Under the ice annihilation waits. 
F. PRATT GREEN 


Emile Legouis 


Readers of English will be interested to hear that the centenary of Emile Legouis, the 
father of English studies in France for some thirty years, was commemorated in 
Paris in October by the newly founded Société des Anglicistes Frangais de |’ Enseigne- 
ment Supérieur. Professor Legouis was an early contributor to English, and all 
students of English literature are in his debt for the scholarly and stimulating one- 
volume history of it which he wrote in collaboration with Louis Cazamian. 
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Christina Rossetti, Alms-giver 
By S. GORLEY PUTT 


y the kindness of Dr. Lansing V. Ham- 
mond, who has subsequently presented 
them to the Yale University Library, I have 
been able to examine a batch of nine letters 
by Christina Rossetti, written between 1886 
and 1888 to a Mr. William Bryant of Clerken- 
well, an expert (so it would appear) in the art 
of begging letters. She was then in her late 
fifties. Her mother’s death in 1886 had 
darkened the melancholy of her piety. It is 
the period of her prose works of devotional 
‘ edification (Time Flies: A Reading Diary, 1885; 
The Face of the Deep, 1892), of which her 
biographer in the English Men of Letters 
series, Dorothy M. Stuart, wrote: ‘her style is 
curiously compact of naiveté and sententious- 
ness, solemnity and a sort of demure waggish- 
ness, austerity and a touch of Caroline magnifi- 
cence.’ The letters to Bryant throw an attrac- 
tive light on the flowering of some of these 
qualities in the author’s private—indeed, 
secret—life. As alms-giver, Christina Rossetti 
shows herself a mixture of generosity and mod- 
eration, stern common sense and tender heart. 
Only three of the letters bear a complete 
date; the other six note the day of the week 
only, but three of these are preserved in en- 
velopes bearing dates in 1888. One of the fully 
dated letters of 1888 is also preserved in its 
envelope postmarked the same day: there is 
no reason to suppose that the others have been 
disarranged. All letters are addressed from 
Christina Rossetti’s home at 30 Torrington 
Square, W.C. 

The first fully dated letter, of 13 November 
1886, is written on paper with a heavy ‘mourn- 
ing’ edge. The only other letter on similar 
paper, dated simply ‘July 7’, is presumably of 
the same year, and if so would be the first of 
the batch. The writer asks Mr. Bryant to ‘bear 
in mind that my own affairs are still not 
accurately ascertained and wound up’ (a prob- 
able reference to her mother’s estate) and ‘at 
the utmost my means will be very moderate’. 
It appears that Bryant had already failed to 
redeem some earlier pledge, for Miss Rossetti 
points out: ‘Of course you are quite right to 


lay stress on your “broken promises”, but I am 
by no means bound to do so and really hope 
that a day is coming when you will make them 
good.’ A postal order for one pound was en- 
closed ; greetings were sent to ‘your good wife 
whom I like and esteem’, and a postscript 
adds: “Thank you for good news of Mr. Caine.’ 
(Hall Caine had entered the Rossetti circle 
after his lecture on Dante Gabriel’s poems in 
1879.) 

The letter of 13 November 1886 opens 
curtly enough, for Bryant had obviously found 
the sovereign an insufficient supplement. ‘I am 
pained both for you and by you. Alas! all 
your needs make me none the richer or the 
better able to meet them.’ The ‘trifle’ of a 
postal order for 2s, 6d. is explained as all she 
can afford at the moment, ‘nor have I any 
prospect of being less chary than at present in 
money matters, for a good while to come... 
if ever’. The avid Bryant had evidently been 
dilating on the straits to which he (or his wife) 
had been driven, for Miss Rossetti closes this 
letter with the kind of rebuke that will strike 
a familiar chord in the heart of any alms-giver 
whose own economies have been overlooked 
by the beggar in question: ‘As to charwomaning 
I can sympathise with you, being myself some- 
thing of a Joan of all trades to save odd pence!’ 

By 30 August 1887 the black edges of 
Christina Rossetti’s paper had been reduced 
to half-mourning width. Her tone is somewhat 
more bleak. The importunate Bryant had 
clearly expected that a more generous response 
might be forthcoming to a plea presented in 
the flesh. He is corrected. ‘I remind you that 
I said I would not have people sent here. Your 
Friend, I dare say, told you what I did. Now 
that your letter has come by post I have 
opened it.’ It is hardly likely that the ‘friend’ 
took back too harsh a tale, for this letter en- 
closed five shillings, not as a loan but a gift. 
(The difference, alas, was recogriized only by 
the donor, not the recipient.) 

The remaining six notes are on scraps of 
paper with no mourning edge, but the first of 
four envelopes postmarked 1888, bearing the 
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Christina Rossetti, Alms-giver 


date 6 February, has a still thinner quarter- 
mourning black border. The note tucked into 
it, dated simply ‘Monday morning’, enclosed 
one shilling. ‘My ‘‘charity fund’’ is consider- 
ably more than exhausted already; and small 
as it is, is yet in proportion to my means as 
large as I dare attempt: I think many people 
would pronounce it even as it is out of propor- 
tion.’ Tenderness of heart and a need to pro- 
tect her own sensibilities prompt Miss Rossetti 
to renew her ban on personal appearances: 
‘Do not feel hurt at my wishing you not to 
come but to write. This gives me time really to 
think before answering either yes or no; and I 
have many anxieties which make it the more 
proper for me not to act in a hurry.’ One 
wonders how Christina Rossetti would have 
coped with the telephone. 

A letter dated ‘Wednesday’ and associated 
with an envelope postmarked 13 September 
(by which time Bryant’s Clerkenwell address 
had changed from 16 Buxton Street to 102 
Rosoman Street) enclosed a postal order for 
a shilling, and begs: ‘Pray do not pain us both 
by fruitless applications. I can only by strict 
self denial manage my affairs: if I am hard to 
others, I am also hard to myself.’ Hard to 
others! As if stricken with remorse, she adds a 
postscript: ‘Meanwhile do try, as I must, not 
to lose heart: we are not “left comfortless”’.’ 

A letter of ‘Friday’, in an envelope post- 
marked 5 October 1888, remarks rather tartly: 
‘I am afraid if already you feel the weather 
severe, sad indeed is your prospect for the 
winter. I am sorry for your sickness, pains, 
sorrows, want of work.’ Bryant’s catalogue 
seems not to have shrunk. But he was re- 
warded, this time, with ten shillings and asked 
to return the ‘card’, presumably a form of 
receipt. Within a fortnight he was at it again. 
A letter dated 18 October 1888 refers to some- 
thing that sounds like an offer of a job: ‘I am 
sorry to see only a shadow of “promise” in 
this opening,—but if it is worth anything you 
shall not miss it for want of 10/-. Here they are, 
P.O. enclosed. But I beg you to realize that 
it is quite impossible I should respond un- 
boundedly to unbounded appeals, heartily as 
I wish well to you and your wife. Do spare me 
having to go over the same ground again and 
again and all to no purpose.’ The giver has 
become the beggar; one pound in less than two 
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weeks, at the 1888 level of sterling, was cer- 
tainly no cause for guilt. The classic ‘bad luck 
story’ of money needed to fit the mendicant 
out for a new job seems to have succeeded once 
again. 

The last two letters, written on “Thursday’ 
and ‘Saturday’, bear no clue as to date, except 
for the fact that official mourning has faded 
quite away. Irritation is at last made manifest 
in the Thursday note. ‘Yours is the second 
letter more or less of the same class I have 
received this very day.’ Perhaps because of the 
demands of other writers of begging letters, 
the dole drops to one shilling, and with it a 
further warning against personal soliciting. 
‘I have no objection whatever to your dropping 
a letter into my letter box: what I negative is 
your doing so, and waiting or calling again.’ 
One likes to think that the ‘Saturday’ letter 
was the last in this correspondence, for hope 
seems to gleam at last at the end of the Bryants’ 
tunnel and Miss Rossetti’s charity ends (one 
trusts), as it began, with a sovereign, albeit 
one sent by proxy. Another card was enclosed: 
one may be permitted to hope that on this 
occasion, at least, Bryant’s receipt may have 
been redeemed. This letter, with its surprising 
reference to Bryant’s literary efforts and a hint 
that he may, like Henry James’s little Hyacinth 
Robinson, have found employment gilding the 
edges of presentation volumes for a bookbinder, 
deserves quotation in full: 


Dear Mr. Bryant 

I rejoice with you and your wife. Not my 
own,—but another well wisher’s joy happily 
takes the practical turn of begging you to 
accept the sovereign (enclosed) which we hope 
will help you towards that most desirable third 
Monday in March. 

I wish you could utilize your spirited temper- 
ance tale and writing power,—I am by no 
means without hope that your pen may come 
profitably into play some day in combination 
with the solid resource of edge-gilding: without 
this substantial ally, I fear the pen could not 
suffice; as indeed you have found to your cost. 

In high hopes 
Sincerely yours 
Christina G, Rossetti. 


Please return post card. 


Winter Fourney 


we are you going up there on the empty moor, 
Crossing the wind, defying the whip-lash weather? 
What house can you find on the formless bog, what door 
Opens to greet you from the ragged heather? 


What do you seek at the edge of nameless miles? 
No signpost points the way, no maps unroll 
Consoling certainties; the curlew flies 

With more direction than your fledgling soul.’ 


‘I seek no journey’s end, no place of rest; 
Driven beyond myself, how should I heed 
The gentle snowstorm? It incites my quest 
Transforming landmarks to disguise my need. 


I am the dispossessed, a refugee 

Driven from hearth-fires to embrace a light 
That burns beyond the reach of you-and-me; 
My eyes are trained on what is out of sight.’ 


‘Yet you wear a mask, as the mindless moor, like snow— 
Blindfold that hazardous journey you make alone— 
Till faith uncovers the footsteps, as you go, 
Cut by your other self through ice and stone.’ 
PHOEBE HESKETH 


Range, Depth, and Taste 
Three Criteria and Three Modes 


By J. L. HARRISON 
(Lecturer in the Department of Education, University of Manchester) 


O: of the chief concerns of every teacher 
of English must be to encourage his or 
her pupils to read. Without wide reading 
(Range), and without understanding (Depth), 
numerous areas of the human spirit will re- 
main unknown. 

For the early years, at least, we surely must 
agree with Johnson and Eliot that children be 


allowed to read almost anything at all. If we 
condemn certain books and authors, and insist 
that A rather than B be read, we may well be 
underestimating the often undercurrent, un- 
predictable impressions on readers made by 
all kinds of writing, which comprise an essen- 
tial part of the nature of reading. John Stuart 
Mill was referring to the same power when he 
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wrote of the ‘passive susceptibilities’ in our- 
selves that require nourishing and enriching 
by literature. 

The teacher must take care that he allows 
himself, too, to explore fields of reading that 
are not perhaps as ‘exclusive’ as they could be: 
a diet of caviare is apt to induce boredom and 
a dulling of the taste buds. 

But once having given this factor its due 
allowance, we are obliged as teachers, as well 
as readers, to cultivate the reading of material 
that demands effort, that extends us beyond 
our immediate comfortable selves, that requires 
the child to read slightly beyond his years, or 
to subject himself to contemplating material 
that is, as he would put it, rather Aard. 

Man is apathetic. Sloth was a cardinal sin 
in the canon of Confucius, as it was for the 
medieval church and stage and epic, and as it 
has been under the régime of Industry and 
Thrift. We have to push pupils (and ourselves) 
to extend themselves. If Johnny, aged eleven, 
wants to read all the Biggles books, well and 
good; it doesn’t much matter at that age 
whether he reads anything else outside school 
or not. But if the same Johnny, aged thirteen, 
provided he is of average intelligence, wants to 
read all the Biggles books still, and nothing 
else, then he needs a subtle shove. 

But obviously this could become an in- 
discriminate authoritarian procedure if taken 
to extremes, and therefore we must apply 
criteria. I propose three criteria of discrimina- 
tion, or, to put it another way, three modes of 
controlling reading: Range, Depth, and Taste. 

Range refers directly to a concept already 
used: extension—extension of interests; en- 
largement of our store of facts; increase in the 
number of areas of contact with the world, 
life, and time; expansion of the areas we have 
already come across. 

For little thirteen-year-old Johnny as for 
ourselves, extension of Range will be an un- 
doubted blessing. If Biggles preoccupies the 
boy or girl, we might indicate a few areas of 
human knowledge he or she hasn’t yet ex- 
plored: undersea or space exploration, archaeo- 
logy (a Roman ship was found in the Thames 
not so long ago), astronomy, zoology, various 
classics, puzzle books in mathematics, the 
theory of evolution, the workings of the elec- 
tron microscope, anthropology. 
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It is not enough, of course, to list abstractions. 
We must enliven them for him. We must do 
everything short of putting the book in his 
hand, and often we must do that too. We can 
summarize a chapter of Cousteau’s work on 
undersea exploration, refer him to one of the 
first science fictions, The Story of ‘Abd-Allah 
from The Thousand and One Nights, or read 
Herodotus’s description of Egyptian mummi- 
fication, with its three prices depending on the ~ 
degree of thoroughness with which the viscera 
are removed and their cavities perfumed. We 
can read or talk about the Mexican vigil by 
the tomb on the Day of the Dead; read Dos- 
toevsky’s account in Crime and Punishment of 
the savage, irresponsible beating of the horse; 
show and comment on a large photograph of 
a billion-star galaxy, or talk about the sudden 
flaring of the novae; read a paragraph or two 
describing the discovery of a corpse in a Ray- 
mond Chandler novel. 

At least once weekly the teacher should be 
prepared to do something specific in this way 
to extend Range in his pupils. Hamlet’s typical 
Renaissance hope in the ‘What a piece of 
work is a man!’ soliloquy is an account of the 
possibilities for man of Range in all things. 
The potential, the seed, is in all children: the 
child is the father of the man. There is some- 
thing written somewhere in all spheres that 
will draw or cajole us out from behind the 
blinkers of our timid sensibilities. 

Range is the given upon which Discrimina- 
tion is exercised. But Range overlaps with 
Depth, and without Range of reading there 
can be only a superficial kind of Depth, the 
kind that results when pupils who lack a wide 
enough reading experience are driven into the 
analytical techniques of ‘practical criticism’. 
Depth leads to Discrimination only if it is 
based upon enough samples. 

Once we have little Johnny weaned and 
sucking on all sorts of gorgeous bottles, we are 
then bound to look more closely at the quality 
of what he is reading. With Johnson and Eliot, 
at first we allowed him almost unrestricted 
quantity; as time passes we are involved in 
quality judgements. 

Depth, then, is a matter of careful probing 
as well as of extending the antennae of the 
mind in order to examine and engage quality 
in our own interests, thus equipping ourselves 
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to make explicit value judgements. It is 
through study in Depth that we are driven 
(I can think of no better word) to the classics 
of literature. 

Let us suppose that we are reading John 
Crowe Ransom’s poem Blue Girls. Ransom 
sees the schoolgirls in their blue uniforms out- 
side their seminary, and addresses them in 
imagination thus: 


Twirling your blue skirts, travelling the 
sward 

Under the towers of your seminary, 

Go listen to your teachers old and contrary 

Without believing a word. 


Tie the white fillets then about your lustrous 
hair 

And think no more of what will come to pass 

Than bluebirds that go walking on the grass 

And chattering on the air. 


Practise your beauty, blue girls, before it 
fail; 

And I will cry with my loud lips and publish 

Beauty which all our power shall never 
establish, 

It is so frail. 


For I could tell you a story which is true: 

I know a lady with a terrible tongue, 

Blear eyes fallen from blue, 

All her perfections tarnished—and yet it is 
not long 

Since she was lovelier than any of you. 


The poem moves us, for one thing, through 
what Edmund Wilson called ‘the shock of 
recognition’; in one sense it is allied to that 
recognition of which Aristotle wrote in con- 
nexion with the impact of drama. It shocks us 
into recognizing something we have always 
known—that beauty fades, and that this in- 
evitable desolation of beauty is the essence of 
pathos. The poem extends our sympathies, 
and thus has Range in a second sense: it is not 
merely another of our literary experiences; it 
has within it experienc» upon experience if we 
care to look for them, if we care to become 
alive to the reverberations beneath the skin, 
and it thus has Depth, and indicates Depth as 
the second component in Discrimination. It 
enlarges our sensibilities, or to put it another 
way, sensitizes them, as surely as fear dilates 
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the iris of the eye or as sudden joy expands the 
heart. We grow into experience, as John Danby 
recently wrote, and are not merely passive as in 
experiment. 

So far our native sensibilities have responded 
to values in the Ransom poem: they have func- 
tioned discriminately. But there is something 
further. Suppose, given Range of reading, we 
recall at the same time Herrick’s poem To the 
virgins, to make much of time (which James 
Reeves in his fine book for sixth-form use on 
literary appreciation, The Critical Sense, juxta- 
poses with the Ransom poem). The echoes of 
the Herrick in the Ransom, and their varia- 
tions there, are manifold and fructifying, as 
are those of Marvell in To His Coy Mistress. 

Thus, through Range of reading experience 
we respond to the Ransom poem in terms not 
of itself alone, but of itself and ourselves, since 
we are a sensibility modified by all our past 
reading—certainly by the reading recalled by 
the memory at the moment of hearing the 
Ransom poem. Our enjoyment is thereby 
heightened, and our sense of the significance 
deepened. We do not, in fact, then need the 
searchlight effect of analytical criticism to be- 
come aware of the rich implications of this 
theme from many angles—for instance, timor 
mortis conturbat me. Our heightened enjoyment 
is part of the shock of recognition, not only of 
something possibly deep in our own experience 
of life, but of its expression in the literature of 
mankind. We delight, too, in making compari- 
sons: science would be at a standstill without 
them, and the process is basic to that analogical 
activity which is the heart of metaphor and of 
the whole of artistic activity—and thus in 
evaluating, in Discrimination. 

Another of the echoes awakened by Blue 
Girls may be Thomas Carew’s lines from To 
A. L. Perswasions to love which perhaps jump 
to the surface of the mind because Carew, too, 
uses the word fail. The Ransom line was 
‘Practise your beauty, blue girls, before it fail’; 
the Carew: 


. .. Nor let brittle beautie make 

You your wiser thoughts forsake: 

For that lovely face will faile, 
Beauiie’s sweet, but beautie’s fraile; 
*Tis sooner past, *tis sooner done 
Then Summers raine, or winters Sun: 
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Most fleeting when it is most deere, 

*Tis gone while wee but say ’tis here . . . 

For when the stormes of time have mov’d 

Waves on that cheeke which was belov’d, 

When a faire Ladies face is pin’d 

And yellow spred, where red once shin’d, 

When beauty, youth, and all sweets leave 
her, 

Love may returne, but lover never. . . . 


And Carew’s line about ‘waves on that cheeke’ 
leads us directly to Nashe’s ‘which wrinkles 
will devour’ : 


Beauty is but a flower 
Which wrinkles will devour. 
Brightness falls from the air, 
Queens have died young and fair, 
Dust hath closed Helen’s eye. 
I am sick, I must die. 

Lord, have mercy on us! 


And so the echoes go on and on, and the 
pilgrim Range finally enters the Palace of 
Depth and is enthroned upon that seat of Dis- 
crimination which is called Taste—our third 
criterion. We proceed from Range through 
Depth and analogy to new dimensions of 
understanding and appreciation. The varia- 
tions of the basic theme and subject widen 
out as well as contract and intensify. Taste is 
added to us after we have acquired Range and 
Depth, and the rightness of our Taste is deter- 
mined by these. It is the synthesis of the other 
two. Taste, Addison wrote in 1712, is ‘that 
faculty of mind which distinguishes all the most 
concealed faults and nicest perfections in 
writing. .. . A man of taste in writing will also 
discover the several ways of thinking and ex- 
pressing himself which diversify him from all 
other authors.’ As for the means of acquiring 
Taste, Addison adds that although it must to 
some degree be born with us, nevertheless we 
can cultivate it by (a) becoming conversant 
with the writings of the best authors; (4) 
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associating with people of taste; and (c) be- 
coming familiar with the works of the best 
critics. The end of Taste, Addison writes, is 
the bettering and enlarging of the mind; if he 
had been writing half a century earlier he 
might have adapted Milton’s words: ‘the end 
of Taste is the better to know God aright.’ 

Discrimination is a power, available in vary- 
ing degrees to pupil and teacher alike, which 
actualizes all that one reads. The activity of 
Discrimination, to look at it in another way, 
can be subsumed under three heads—Beauty, 
Truth, and Order: Beauty, since aesthetic 
judgement is involved; Truth, since moral 
judgement is involved; Order, since intellec- 
tual necessity is involved, and _ intellectual 
necessity is logical and continuous. All three 
can be named in any classroom, and under- 
stood with the help of very brief comment. 
When our pupils can identify these three-in- 
one components—and this identification is 
concomitant with their experience of Range 
and Depth—they will be well on the way to 
exercising Discrimination. 

Any story can be examined in the light of 
Beauty, Truth, and Order. A useful example, 
which has been used to good effect in the 
classroom, is Tolstoy’s short story God Sees the 
Truth, But Waits. I suggest that this story can 
be ‘appreciated’ in terms of its beauty, its 
truth, and its order, helping to develop the 
exercise of Discrimination so that, among 
other things, pupils will be able to answer the 
question: Has this piece of writing literary 
merit? 

All literature, in fact, can be appreciated in 
these terms, and through Range and Depth, 
to culminate in that fine discrimination that is 
called Taste. It is through such easily demon- 
strated and illustrated categories that the 
teacher can lead his pupils to ‘appreciation’ ; 
and the use of such a method in the teaching 
of literature is for the most part greatly prefer- 
able to the subtler analytical techniques, or 
even to what can so often be described as the 
waste of the ‘comprehension’ method. 


The Fireworks 


or once allowed up late, we climbed the hills 
To watch the festal fireworks miles away; 
The vast of shadows leapt with thrills and shrills, 
And strangeness lit the partners of our play. 
Strange heights of country not so known before 
Flashed in a revelation, and were gone, 
And flashed again through cloud-cracks, to the roar 
Of ghostly sound and ghostlier antiphon. 
What sighs to match an infinite regret 
Breathed in that ‘Ah!’, when the last rocket’s flame 
Showered and died. The world went dark, and yt. . 
Never thereafter were those hills the same. 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


Poetry and Drama on Record 
By MARGARET WILLY 


Bites idea in Poems for Several Voices, one of 
the most effective early discs issued by 
Jupiter Recordings, has recently been followed 
up on a larger scale, with equal success, by the 
same company’s Conversation Pieces. 

Again first-rate verse-speaking—clear, vigor- 
ous, and attuned to the needs of the subject in 
hand— illuminates a great variety of mood and 
theme. Hardy—inevitably in any selection of 
poetic dialogues—is once more well to the fore, 
with Liddell and Scott wryly daunted by the 
enormity of the labour they have undertaken 
on their lexicon, the moon on her rounds 
quizzically surveying earth’s capers, and the 
ruined milkmaid haughty with her naively 
admiring, erstwhile sister of the shippon. 
Housman, too, comes over well in the dialogue 
between his young ploughman and the mock- 
ing blackbird; while his poem The Deserter 
makes an effective companion-piece for Auden’s 
ballad O what is that sound? The similar feelings 
in the two poems, of feminine apprehension, 
betrayal and loss in the shadow of war, are 
communicated with tense, despairing urgency 
by Rachel Gurney in the first, and in the 


second by Jill Balcon. Lighter contrasts are 
provided by De la Mare’s somnolent and 
venerable snails, Shellover and Creep, and by 
Graves’s Welsh tall tale about the fabulous 
creatures emerging from the caves of Criccieth 
to amaze a festive occasion. Two agreeable 
surprises in the way of less familiar poems are 
Cavafy’s Waiting for the Barbarians, which 
depicts with dry, ironical wit the elaborate 
preparations and disquietude of Roman citi- 
zens awaiting their uncouth visitors, who— 
puncturing expectancy with anti-climax— 
never arrive because they no longer exist; and 
William Plomer’s Bamboo, a tour de force whose 
interweaving dialogue of unspoken thoughts 
between husband and wife—its intensity of 
conflicting emotions admirably interpreted by 
Jill Balcon and Cecil Day Lewis—explores 
a marriage through the symbol of a bamboo 
thicket planted by an ex-sailor in an English 
suburban garden. Perhaps the most moving 
items on a very rewarding record are the two 
little Tessimond pieces—the poignant, mur- 
mured talk between a couple in the night, and 
the Middle-aged Conversation in which, asked 
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whether he regrets the passions of his youth, 
the speaker (V. C. Clinton-Baddeley) gives 
full weight to the considering pause before 
his final, emphatic No’. The most haunting 
—surpassing even the more familiar magic of 
La Belle Dame—is certainly the spellbinding 
enchantment of Flecker’s sea-lady lamenting 
her lover among the isles of Greece (with 
that mournful, echoing ‘otherness’ which the 
speaker, Pauline Letts, also brings beautifully 
to the ghost-voice of The Unquiet Grave) : 


Alexander, Alexander . . . the soldier Alex- 
ander, 

My golden love of olden days, 

The king of the world, and me. 


The Marlowe Society recording of Twelfth 
Night is a very much more satisfying all-round 
production than that of A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream, the comedy immediately preceding it 
on the list, which was reviewed in our last 
issue; possibly because the later play presents 
fewer difficulties—such as the necessary dis- 
tinction between human and fairy voices—for 
aural performance. At all events, the comedy 
scenes here—Sir Toby and Sir Andrew respec- 
tively roaring and piping in fine abandon to 
carousal; the agonizedly suppressed guffaws, 
erupting in gusts of mirth, of the Malvolio- 
baiters; the craven dismay of the two unmanly 
and unwilling duellists—come over with an 
infectious verve and gaiety. The Sir Andrew 
makes a fine foil for his robust companion—as 
delectable in the tremulous daring of his arch 
and gamesome glee, or the ingenuous wistful- 
ness of ‘I was adored once’, as in the petulance 
of dormouse valour. The Malvolio does not at 
first seem sufficiently inflated with moral recti- 
tude, sick enough of self-love; but warms to 


his role as he falls into the full ecstasy of his 


extravagances (especially memorable is his 
moment of eloquent pause, the dumbness of 
incredulous delight, which greets his mistress’s 
compassionate ‘Wilt thou go to bed, Malvo- 
lio?’). A full-toned and gracious Olivia is 
matched by an Orsino melodious in melan- 
choly; and the fresh, boy-girl voice of the 
admirable Viola is a most expressive instru- 
ment for exploring the range of her moods, 
from spirited indignation against Olivia’s 
harshness when pleading her master’s suit to 
the passionate vibrancy of ‘Make me a willow 
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cabin at your gate’ or the restraint of mingled 
longing and despair which lets ‘concealment, 
like a worm i’ th’ bud/Feed on her damask 
cheek’. This a recording to be recommended 
without reservation. 

The same company’s presentation of the 
central character in its recent recording of 
King Lear is a far cry from Lamb’s ‘old man 
tottering about the stage on a walking-stick’. 
Here at the outset is a vigorous, full-blooded 
king, with the ringing and resonant tones of a 
man in his prime—still lusty enough in physique 
to enjoy hunting and have an appetite for 
his dinner afterwards, to survive the frightful 
ordeal of his trial by the elements, and even 
after all his vicissitudes of mind and body, 
to kill Cordelia’s hangman. What this inter- 
pretation magnificently communicates is the 
progress of Lear’s spiritual metamorphosis 
during what Professor Duthie, in his ‘New 
Shakespeare’ introduction, calls his ‘journey 
towards enlightenment’: the gradual trans- 
formation, through the redemptive and _ re- 
generative power of suffering, from arrogance 
to humility, imperious violence to gentleness, 
folly to wisdom and the final realization that 
ripeness is all. The calm of spent passion in the 
closing scenes, with his sorrowful admissions 
of the frailty of ‘a poor, infirm, weak and 
despised old man’ not in his perfect mind, 
the pathos of that five-times-repeated ‘Never’, 
have an almost intolerable poignancy of pity. 
This performance also succeeded in conveying 
the impression of the continuing majesty of 
one who remains, through all his tribulations, 
‘every inch a king’, with a regal authority 
recognized even by the onlookers of his mad- 
ness. Every performance here—from the 
staunch and spirited Cordelia and brusque 
Kent, and a Fool at once needle-sharp in his 
perceptions of the truth and terrified as a child 
of being ‘left darkling’, to the tigerish venom 
of Regan and Goneril—unerringly contributes 
to that sense of powerful cosmic conflict Shake- 
speare intended to create between the concept 
of a benignant Nature and the malignant out- 
rage of it in the inhumanity of filial treachery. 
The savagery of the storm which is the 
elemental echo of the violation of natural law 
is not, in this fine production, allowed to 
drown the speakers (as too often happens), but 
effectively serves to intensify their predicament. 


+ 
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Records noticed above: 


Conversation Pieces, No. JUR OOAg4 (12-in. L.P.) 39s. 
Jupiter Recordings, 140 Kensington Church 
Street, London, W. 8. 
Twelfth Night (3 records); King Lear (4 records); 
398. gd. each record. 
Argo Record Co. Ltd., 113-15 Fulham Road, 
London, S.W. 3. ; 
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The text used for the recordings of Twelfth Night 
and King Lear may be obtained in the ‘Cambridge 
Pocket Shakespeare’ edition at 5s. That of Timon of 
Athens, the recording of which was reviewed in the 
Summer issue of English, is now also available in this 
series. 


A September Child’s First Summer 


ORN under Libra, you knew the decline first. 

The hot days over, the warm ones cooler and rarer 
And autumn falling to winter, you were versed 
In a world where growth was to the stiller and barer 
And cold the zenith to which the short days drew. 


How fresh with amazement were the first mornings bringing 
The fine hot weather you were to love so dearly! 

_ The sounds that time would show to be blackbirds singing 
Twisting your head to listen, as they came clearly, 
To a whole universe unsuspected and new. 


Pulling yourself up, starting across the lawn 

Of a nursery floor turned world you were born to roam, 
In that first summer restless with wonder’s dawn 

You would eagerly claim the earth as your limitless home; 
Already, so early, so unchangeably you. 


J. PHOENICE 


Theatre Notes 


The Wakefield Mystery Plays (Mermaid); The 
Devils (Aldwych); The Rehearsal (Globe); 
Altona (Saville); Hamlet (Strand). 

frente its choice of plays has some- 

times seemed erratic, the Mermaid Theatre 
could never be accused of lack of enterprise: 
as witness, a year or so back, its spectacular 
experiment of staging Henry V in battle-dress, 
or last July the Poetry Festival directed by 

John Wain, whose varied and stimulating pro- 

gramme included the performance of short 


verse plays by Eliot, Yeats, and Beckett, read- 
ings of their own work by English, American, 
and central European poets, a discussion on 
the relative merits of the spoken and the 
written word, and a talk by Michael Tippett 
about poetry and the composer. There is a 
pleasing unpredictability and spice of un- 
expectedness about the Mermaid’s ventures; 
and one of the most welcome and striking of 
recent months has been the presentation of the 
Wakefield (or “Towneley’) Mystery Plays— 
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their first professional performance for nearly 
four hundred years. 

Of the thirty-two plays in the cycle, which 
ranges from the Creation to the Day of Judge- 
ment, the Mermaid presented eighteen, on a 
two-level platform representing heaven and 
earth, with an inner stage for hell. It was a 
marathon evening, lasting nearly three and a 
half hours; and might well have gained in 
impact—for a number of the earlier scenes 
were flat and inclined to drag—for having been 
shorter and more rigorously selective. Never- 
theless, the triumph of the production was the 
way in which the audience was kept aware 
that these plays were intended as representa- 
tions by north-country medieval artisan-actors 
to medieval audiences. Not only Cain and 
Abel and Noah’s family, but Gabriel, too, 
spoke in strong Yorkshire accents; and this 
constant consciousness of historical context 
made acceptable much that might otherwise 
bore or offend in its unsophisticated ingenuous- 
ness or crude violence. The stage properties, 
for instance—from the gore on the murderous 
sheep’s skull to the fishy waves neatly let down 
beneath the Ark, or the devils’ heads resemb- 


ling an early Doom or a painting by Hiero- 
nymus Bosch—possessed the authentic pictorial 
naiveté of early productions, and the raging 
Herod tore his passion to tatters in a manner 


calculated simultaneously to delight and 
affright his original audiences. To their strong 
stomachs for horrors we owed the sadistic 
brutality of the soldiers massacring the inno- 
cents, or of the jeering torturers wielding their 
whips, hammering in the nails, and plunging 
in their spears during the scourging and cruci- 
fixion scenes; while the delivery of moral 
dissertations on this world’s vanity, by the 
risen Lazarus and others, drove home the 
original purpose of the plays as spiritual in- 
struction even more than holiday entertain- 
ment. The holiday element of broad comedy, 
nevertheless, came over excellently in the scene 
between Noah and his nagging scold, and the 
knockabout gusto of Mak and his wife in the 
sheep-stealing episode before the shepherds 
kneel to offer their gifts. The presentation to 
their ‘little tiny mop . . . comely and clene’ of 
the bob of cherries, the bird, the ball to play 
tennis, was communicated with a poignant 
simplicity and sweetness through the lilting 
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cadences of the medieval verse. Other meving 
and memorable moments were the awed hush 
of bewilderment falling upon the disciples 
during the Last Supper as each in turn de- 
manded ‘Is it I?’, and the anguish bursting 
from Mary (‘All blemished is thy beauty . . .’) 
on the road to Calvary and at the foot of the 
Cross. Among a number of not very dis- 
tinguished performances—although the quietly 
sorrowful John and the blustering, aggressive 
giant Peter were noteworthy—hers shone out 
consistently with a radiant authority. The 
Mermaid is to be congratulated on a produc- 
tion which, despite dragging moments, built 
to a cumulative effect of powerful religious 
conviction. 

As distressing to the squeamish as the brutal 
realism of the Wakefield slaying of the innocents 
and the crucifixion passages was the torture 
scene in John Whiting’s The Devils, one of the 
plays in this year’s repertory at the Aldwych. 
Taken from Aldous Huxley’s book The Devils 
of Loudun, the action was based on a case 
of alleged diabolism in a nunnery in early 
seventeenth-century France. The central char- 
acter, Urbain Grandier, undoubtedly was (in 
the words of one of his accusers) ‘a libertine, 
impious priest’—arrogant, ambitious, an in- 
corrigible debaucher of women. Yet ironically, 
the crime for which he was convicted, tortured, 
and burned at the stake was not among those 
of which he was incontestably guilty, but one 
against a woman he had never harmed or even 
seen. Mr. Whiting’s contention was plainly 
that Grandier was ‘framed’ by Jeanne des 
Anges and her good nuns: that this Mother 
Superior—a bitterly unhappy woman restive 
in her vocation, deformed in mind by her 
nagging desires as;she was in body, and 
thwarted by Grandier’s refusal of the post of 
spiritual adviser to the convent—deliberately 
set out to ruin what she could not have. 

But what was the’ inner truth behind each 
move in this campaign of destruction? Had 
frustrated desire so inflamed and unbalanced 
a mind obsessed by the image of one man and 
his amours that Sceur Jeanne was genuinely 
deluded: imagining herself a victim of the then 
fashionable demon possession, and—since 
nothing is so catching as hysteria—passing on 
this conviction to her Ursuline sisters? Or was 
it all no more than an elaborate fabrication, 
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consciously calculated and staged in a spirit of 
revenge by a talented actress with the willing 
collusion of her convent ‘cast’? Mr. Whiting 
seemed to incline to the second explanation. 
It was a pity that he did not decide to 
concentrate his powers of dramatic analysis 
on the task of exploring in greater depth and 
detail this complex psychological problem of 
Sceur Jeanne, rather than on the more obvious 
predicament of Grandier himself: that of a 
man torn between the conflicting claims of 
sensuality and spirituality and struggling to 
attain one through the medium of the other. 
The performances of Dorothy Tutin and 
Richard Johnson as the tormented protagonists 
had a formidable intensity; but an impressive 
play could perhaps have proved even stronger 
for this suggested shift in emphasis. 

Plays by French dramatists continue to draw 
appreciative audiences in London. Anouilh’s 
The Rehearsal at the Globe once more explored 
this playwright’s perennial preoccupation: the 
interplay of innocence and experience, and the 
disturbing—in this case, mutually destructive 
—impact of each upon the other. Again the 
symbol of integrity in the midst of corruption, 
and thus the centre of conflict, was a young 
girl—ignorant, bewildered, and with no defence 
but the dignity of her own simplicity, thrust 
into a society of ruthless and predatory world- 
lings. The theme was worked out with dexterity 
and wit through the device of constantly inter- 
rupted rehearsals of passages from a Marivaux 
play which the chief characters were to per- 
form, and whose events echoed and empha- 
sized the real-life situation. The production, 
and the acting by Phyllis Calvert, Diana 
Churchill, Maggie Smith, Robert Hardy, and 
Alan Badel had the polished brilliance neces- 
sary to the presentation of this Anouilh world, 
with its familiar blend of cynicism, aphoristic 
charm, and sadness at man’s inevitable loss of 
his innocence. 

Also magnificently performed, but without 
any saving lightness of wit and thus still more 
sombre in its conclusions, was Sartre’s Altona 
at the Saville. The title derived from the place, 
in the Argentine, of the alleged death of the 
elder son of a German household. In fact, this 
Nazi ex-officer was living, hidden by his family, 
in his room, liable for trial as a war criminal 
(his torturing of Russian prisoners having 
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earned him the title of ‘the butcher of Smo- 
lensk’). Half-demented by remorseful memory, 
and refusing to see his brother or the father 
whose passion for power had substantially 
contributed to his own corruption, this wreck 
of a human being rusted out a hallucinatory 
existence behind his locked door, in his tattered 
officer’s uniform and watched by a giant pic- 
ture of the Fihrer: perpetually re-enacting the 
past and his own share of responsibility in it, 
and striving to justify his country’s actions and 
his own. This was a powerful portrait of a 
guilt-racked conscience: its original assertion 
of refusal to emerge from seclusion and witness 
Germany’s humiliation in defeat finally issuing 
in admission of the true fear—of seeing the 
resurrection of the country which, drawing out 
against his will and better nature a lust for 
sadistic violence, had depraved his youth and 
permanently disabled his whole personality. 
Kenneth Haigh gave an unnerving perform- 
ance as Franz, with his intervals of terrible 
lucidity amid the bluster, incoherent ravings, 
and crazy fears and fantasies. Diane Cilento 
brought a sleek and sinister wild-cat quality, 
alternately spitting venom and purringly feline, 
to er performance as the jealously possessive 
sister who waited on and worshipped him; 
while Claire Bloom provided a striking foil of 
cool self-possession in her sister-in-law and 
rival. The impasse of the play’s central situa- 
tion, and its overpoweringly pervasive sense 
of futility, were resolved in typical Sartrean 
fashion by the joint suicide of the sick father 
and the son for whom he had vainly amassed 
his wealth and power. 

The Oxford Playhouse production of Hamlet 
at the Strand presented the full text—a play- 
ing-time of three and a half hours; which in the 
event proved far too long, for this careful, 
conscientious interpretation plodded unadven- 
turously, commonplace and unlit. Jeremy 
Brett made his Hamlet as distraught as a 
nervous thoroughbred—breath audibly in- 
drawn through flared nostrils, taut and aquiver 
with high-pitched irritability. In quieter 
moments he communicated well the grave and 
brooding melancholy of some of the soliloquies 
—the ‘To be or not to be’, ‘How all occasions’, 
and ‘What a piece of work is a man’—and his 
attitude of profound attention to the player’s 
Hecuba speech was movingly effective. But this 
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performance, which abounded in the tortured 
pose, the glare of crazed intensity, ignored 
altogether too often Hamlet’s own strictures on 
over-acting—as in his hysterically exaggerated 
gestures during the presentation of the play 
before the king and queen, and immediately 
afterwards. As for the Claudius (Joseph 
O’Conor), his impassive perfunctoriness in 
this scene, betraying as it did no flicker of dis- 
quiet during the performance, made quite 
unconvincing his abrupt flight at the end of 
it; while he watched Gertrude take up the 
poisoned cup with no more apparent dismay 
than if this had been sugared tea about to be 
drunk by one who prefers it sugarless. Helen 
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The Douce Apocalypse. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by A. G. and W. O. Hassatt. 


A Fifteenth-Century Italian Plutarch. 
With an Introduction and Notes by CHARLEs 
MircHe.it. Faber Library of Illuminated 
Manuscripts. 255. each. 


The Douce Apocalypse takes its name from 
Francis Douce, who bequeathed it among a 
fine collection of medieval manuscripts to the 
Bodleian. Made in the second half of the 
thirteenth century—perhaps for Edward I 
before his accession, for in it appears a picture 
of Henry III’s son with his wife—it belongs to 
a group of over ninety manuscripts surviving 
from the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries which illustrate the Revelation of 
St. John, the greater and better part of them 
produced in England. In his introduction, 
which considers the date, place of origin, 
and historical background of the manuscript, 
Dr. Hassall decides that it is not possible to 
ascribe this one with any certainty to England 
or France. Nor are the names of its scribe and 
artist known, although the latter was probably 
one of the many who enjoyed the patronage of 
Henry III and worked for the court. 

The mastery of line in many of these pages, 
says Dr. Hassall, ‘calls to mind the sensitive 
touch of Botticelli’. It may be observed in the 
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Cherry’s Gertrude was excellent, and Linda 
Gardner—if she employed rather too often 
the over-eager, tremulous smile of bewilder- 
ment mingled with a constant desire to please 
—offered a touching Ophelia; but Robert 
Eddison’s Polonius did not make enough of 
the ‘foolish prating knave’ in his dotage, the 
Horatio was colourless, and Laertes, with his 
fearsome grimaces, discomfitingly ‘ham’. The 
evening was undoubtedly stolen by Victor 
Maddern’s gravedigger, an irrepressible cock- 
ney sparrow perky with self-satisfied mirth at 
his own wit. 


THESPIS 


of Books 


decorative treatment of recognizable trees— 
the acorned oak growing beside St. John on 
a Patmos surrounded by curling waves full of 
fish, or the vines in ‘the great wine-press of the 
wrath of God’—and in the precise drawing of 
the angels’ wings. One of the most striking 
illustrations in this selection is that of “The 
First Trumpet’, with its elongated angels in 
their gracefully draped, bright robes: one 
blowing on a long, curved horn, others watch- 
ing, and two in conversation, with a red, white, 
and green decorative background of falling 
hail and blood and little tongues of fire burn- 
ing up the trees and grass. No less arresting is 
the illustration to “The Fourth Trumpet’, in 
which a single angel in sepia and sapphire 
robes takes up a dramatic stance, knee bent 
and wings outspread, and the trees, flowers, and 
variegated grasses are painted with exquisite 
delicacy; while the angels ‘standing on the 
four corners of the earth’, with its little houses 
and trees, its cow and sheep and ships on the 
surrounding sea, have their hands over the 
mouths of the puff-cheeked winds. 

Each of these fourteen plates—twelve of 
them in colour—is accompanied by the pas- 
sage it illustrates from the Book of Revelation, 
and a short commentary on the picture. 

In his introduction to A Fifteenth-Century 
Italian Plutarch, Mr. Mitchell compares and 
contrasts the new ‘humanistic’ culture in 
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fifteenth-century Italy with the chivalric or 
‘courtly’ tradition: both part of the ‘nostalgic 
cult of classical antiquity’, of the ‘Renaissance 
urge to recapture and restore the moral virtues 
and customs’ of the heroic past, and often 
converging to permeate each other. To this 
world (which produced its first printed collec- 
tion of Latin versions of Plutarch’s Lives in 
1470, in Rome) belonged the fifteenth-century 
Italian Plutarch in the British Museum (Add. 
MS. 22318). It consists of ten Lives in humanis- 
tic Latin translation, each designed to be 
illustrated by a historiated initial and a gold- 
framed rectangular tailpiece depicting the 
death or triumph of the hero, but in fact never 
completed (the illustrations break off half-way 
through the cighth life, of Cato the Younger). 
The patron who commissioned it, clearly a 
man of wealth and taste ‘who not only relished 
elegant humanist translations from the original 
Greek but also—like the medieval reader of 
romances—liked to have notable incidents in 
the text vividly and meticulously set before his 
eyes in narrative pictures’, is unknown. But 
Mr. Mitchell, in a piece of absorbing scholarly 
detective work, sets out to trace from the style 
of the illuminations the provable origins of the 
manuscript, whose mixture of modes, courtly 
and humanistic, makes it unique among illus- 
trated Renaissance Plutarchs. Reproduced 
here in approximately the same size as the 
originals, the illuminations glow in rich, bright 
colours, each accompanied by a corresponding 

passage from North’s translation. 
MARGARET WILLY 


Themes and Variations in Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets. By J. B. LetsHman. Hutchinson. 


355+ 


Shakespeare and the Renaissance Concept 
of Honor. By Curtis Brown Watson. 
Oxford (Princeton U.P.). 60s. 


Shakespeare in Warwickshire. By Mark 
Eccies. Wisconsin U.P. $ 4.50. 


Shakespeare Survey, 14. Edited by ALLAr- 
pyce Cambridge. 27s. 6d. 


The first part of J. B. Leishman’s book is 
a study of the treatment by Horace, Ovid, 
Petrarch, Tasso, Ronsard, and the English 
sonneteers, of the twin themes of immortality 


conferred on others by poetry, and immortality 
conferred on the poet himself. This is designed 
to show how Shakespeare combines; in a 
unique way, the ‘inwardness’ or ‘spirituality’ 
of a writer such as Petrarch with ‘that which 
breathes from so much of the great poetry of 
the ancient world: an almost overwhelming 
sadness at the fact of human transience’. The 
second part traces the theme of human transi- 
ence from Pindar to Shakespeare, and finds 
the peculiarity of Shakespeare’s use of it to lie 
in his emphasis on love as the ‘defier of time’, 
as an ideal to set against change and decay. 
This leads to a firmer definition of the 
poet’s ‘spirituality’ as neither Platonic nor 
Christian, but intensely humanist in its mode 
of seeking to transcend the limitations of time. 
The third section continues from this to examine 
the use of hyperbole in the sonnets, as a means 
of identifying more closely the ‘religious’ qual- 
ity of those poems that present Shakespeare’s 
friend as ‘the archetype of all beauty and ex- 
cellence’. 

The book is not as clearly shaped as this 
outline might suggest. It is written in an in- 
formal, at times chatty, manner, with numerous 
asides and diversions. This discursiveness per- 
haps helps the book to carry its learning 
lightly, but it does not make for easy reading. 
The argument throws up no fine critical in- 
sights into individual sonnets, no specific 
analysis that is revealing, and yet, as a whole, 
it is impressive: the effort to isolate the peculiar 
character of the sonnets to the friend by plac- 
ing them fully in a European literary tradition 
provides an excellent preparation for reading 
the sequence. Mr. Leishman helps to show 
what Shakespeare was about; his book is a basis 
for criticism, and its many fruitful comparisons 
will undermine prejudices and prevent rash 
judgements. 

If this book suggests a series of tutorials written 
up, Mr. Watson’s study of honour is all too 
clearly a Ph.D. thesis tidied up. It is half as 
long again as it needs to be, and tends to 
apply mechanically to Shakespeare’s plays 
ideas and values as defined by Renaissance 
philosophers and encyclopaedists. Their formu- 
lations become automatically what ‘the Re- 
naissance’ or ‘the Elizabethans’ believed, and 
hence necessary to understand Shakespeare’s 
plays. So the author says of Aing Lear, ‘the 
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twentieth-century audience will grasp the 
essential meaning of the play only if it bothers 
to study the definitions of anger, grief, patience 
and revenge in the Renaissance textbooks of 
moral philosophy’. If the test of this lies in 
Mr. Watson’s remarks on the play, then he is 
not going to convince his readers; for instance, 
he finds Lear’s anger at coming on Kent in 
the stocks ‘from the Jacobean view . . . com- 
pletely justified’, and he agrees with the King 
that ‘’Tis worse than murder’, since ‘for the 
men of the Renaissance, loss of esteem was 
often considered a greater injury than loss of 
life’. Here as elsewhere, Mr. Watson loses sight 
of the dramatic situation he is discussing, and 
appeals to a dubious external authority. It 
never seems to cross his mind that Shakespeare 
might have been critical of received opinions. 
He presumably regards the poet as a typical 
writer of his time, not like the ‘brilliant’, ‘eccen- 
tric’, or ‘original’ authors Marlowe, Donne, 
and Bacon, three writers he deliberately 
neglects in considering Renaissance formula- 
tions of the idea of honour. This is a pity, for 
Mr. Watson has valuable correctives to apply 
to some influential critical essays on Shake- 
speare, especially those of Mr. T. S. Eliot and 
Professor Wilson Knight. 

Shakespeare in Warwickshire records a pains- 
taking investigation of the manuscript evidence 
relating to the poet, his friends, relatives, and 
associates. There emerges from the wealth of 
detail gathered by Professor Eccles a picture of 
life in and around Stratford in the poet’s life- 
time; the place was not important, and its 
major citizens were men like Richard Quiney, 
who devoted himself to securing financial re- 
lief for the town after the disastrous fires of 
1594 and 1595, and John Hall, who made a 
reputation as a physician, and purged melan- 
choly, as Macbeth would have purged Scot- 
land, with rhubarb and senna. However, 
Shakespeare maintained his attachment to his 
home-town, and because of it, as Professor 
Eccles shows, we know more about him than 
about most authors of the period. 

Shakespeare Survey, 14, takes as its main theme 
Shakespeare and his contemporary dramatists. 
In another of those retrospective essays, which 
in themselves make this handsome annual 
worth possessing, Arthur Brown provides a 
useful conspectus of advances made in the 
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study of Elizabethan drama since 1goo0. Of the 
essays which follow on Lyly, Marlowe, Mundy, 
Webster, Greville, and Heywood, the most 
interesting are those by N. S. Brooke, showing 
Shakespeare’s development of a critical attitude 
to Marlowe in the plays written before 1600, 
and by I. A. Shapiro, who suggests a new 
image of Antony Mundy as an innovator, an 
important writer of history plays. T. J. B. 
Spencer gives an amusing account of the shifts 
in critical response to Shakespeare and _ his 
fellow dramatists over three centuries, and 
Gustav Ungerer records his discovery of a 
private performance of Titus Andronicus at 
the end of 1595. The volume also includes 
the usual reviews of performances, and of the 
year’s contributions to Shakespearian study. 
R. A. FOAKES 


English Tragedy before Shakespeare. By 
WoLrGANnG CLEMEN, translated by T. S. 
Dorscu. Methuen. 30s. 


Stratford-upon-Avon Studies. Edited by 
Joxun Russet Brown and Bernarp Har- 
RIS. 1: Jacobean Theatre; 2: Elizabethan 
Poetry. Arnold. 255. each. 


Seventeenth-Century Prose. ae 


Wison. Cambridge. 21s. 


Unpublished Poems by Sir Thomas 
Wyatt and His Circle. Edited from the 
Blage Manuscript by KennetH Muir. 
Liverpool U.P. 125. 6d. 


By 


In his study of pre-Shakespearian tragedy, 
the Professor of English in the University of 
Munich has performed a valuable service by 
dealing in chronological order with the plays 
and playwrights between Gorboduc and Mar- 
lowe’s Edward I]. His primary concern is with 
the ‘set speech’, and from this he proceeds to 
examine the relevant plays in detail. He traces 
the development of dramatic forms, and also 
the ‘mode of expression’ employed by his 
playwrights, thereby throwing new light upon 
the dramatic technique of Shakespeare. In 
a comparison between Gorboduce and the 
tragedies of Seneca, Professor Clemen stresses 
the undramatic nature of these plays, and 
suggests that the works of Seneca were de- 
signed to be read rather than acted. Of Gor- 
boduc he is severely critical. “The proportion of 
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long speeches in any particular scene of Gor- 
boduc is even higher than in the Senecan 
tragedies. . . . Often immoderately long, the 
speeches follow one another in massive and 
ponderous array, and we can scarcely think of 
them as dialogue.’ This turgid convention per- 
sisted even after Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, and 
the plays of Marlowe brought a new type of 
drama into existence. 

The chapter on Kyd is of particular interest. 
It was he who reconciled the native and classi- 
cal styles of drama to their mutual benefit. 
Although, as Professor Clemen points out, The 
Spanish Tragedy is very far from being faultless, 
Kyd distributes the longer speeches with a 
discretion hitherto absent in English drama, 
and the play abounds in rapid and exciting 
dialogue. Moreover, unlike his predecessors, 
Kyd possessed a genuine sense of theatre, and 
the macabre, extravagant plot of The Spanish 
Tragedy proved no obstacle to its success— 
a success which Kyd’s other plays failed to 
achieve. 

In Marlowe’s plays Professor Clemen per- 
ceives the emergence of the tdea—the focal 
point, the central issue. In Tamburlane, for 
example, the play revolves around the figure 
of the hero, whose ‘great and thundering 
speech’ is integral to the plot. Indeed, he holds 
the plot together, which otherwise would be 
clumsy and jerky in structure. Marlowe broke 
fresh ground with every play he wrote, and 
each is subjected by Professor Clemen to a 
learned and acute analysis, as are the less 
important works of Peele and Greene. In his 
concluding chapter, the author sums up his 
argument by contending that the history of 
pre-Shakespearian drama shows a gradual 
change-over from a drama of set speech and 
declamation to one rich in action; also—and 
more significantly—it displays a continuous 
process of growth towards realism and a deeper 
understanding of life. 

Both the Stratford-upon-Avon volumes deal 
with large themes, and consist of essays by 
different hands, each of which pinpoints a 
characteristic aspect of the general subject. 
The editors state that ‘the individual studies 
are neither regular histories nor collections of 
critical essays written from one particular 
point of view; rather they are books for any 
reader seeking a full and informed participa- 
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tion in the literature and drama of which they 
treat’. Each essay is as authoritative as it is 
engrossing; it would therefore be invidious to 
rate any one essay more highly than another. 
It can nevertheless be said that one of the 
principal virtues of the volume on the Jacobean 
theatre is the attention which is drawn to 
lesser-known figures in the contemporary scene 
—dramatists such as Marston, Fletcher, and 
Chapman—while in that on Elizabethan 
poetry it is equally gratifying to discover one 
essay devoted to the anonymous anthologies 
of songs and sonnets of the period (of which 
Tottel’s Miscellany is the best known) and 
another to the music to which so many Eliza- 
bethan lyrics are wedded. The fact that each 
of the essays is by a different author lends both 
volumes a freshness and variety which is highly 
acceptable. 

The recent publication of The New Eng- 
lish Bible has focused renewed attention on 
the Authorized Version. Mr. Wilson’s study 
of seventeenth-century prose is therefore of 
highly topical interest. In the five lectures of 
which his book consists, he deals with Donne, 
Jeremy Taylor, Anthony & Wood, Izaak 
Walton, Robert Burton, and Sir Thomas 
Browne. The two last-named are accorded 
individual treatment, while the others are 
mentioned in the context of biography and the 
sermon. In his introductory lecture Mr. Wilson 
sets the scene, remarking that ‘the seventeenth 
century has long been recognised as one in 
which the transition from the medieval world 
to the modern was greatly accelerated’. A few 
pages later he says: ‘I have argued elsewhere 
that the Jacobean age is distinguished from 
the Elizabethan in its more exact, more 
searching, more detailed inquiry into moral 
and political questions and its interest in the 
analysis of the mysteries and perturbations of 
the human mind.’ It is, perhaps, on account 
of their ‘interest in the - ualysis of the mysteries 
and perturbations of the human mind’ that 
men of the seventeenth century have aroused 
so keen a sense of kinship with ourselves. Of 
them all, Donne is the most representative. It 
is as difficult to write freshly of Donne’s ser- 
mons as it is of Donne’s poetry, yet Mr. Wilson 
has succeeded in his task. For example, in 
comparing Donne asa preacher with Andrewes, 
he remarks: ‘One reason why the one is so 
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much more read than the other may be that 
John Donne was once Jack Donne, whereas 
Andrewes was always Lancelot.’ This short 
book is full of shrewd, pithily expressed wisdom 
which makes excellent and informative read- 
ing. It is only when one has relished these 
lectures on account of their entertainment 
value that, reading them again, one realizes 
how much scholarship has gone towards their 
composition. 

Professor Muir has collected a number of 
poems by Wyatt and others from a manuscript 
now in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Part of this belonged to a certain Sir George 
Blage, who lived through the first half of the 
sixteenth century. The collection is more of 
historical than literary interest. Wyatt writes 
below his best throughout, and his poems are 
pervaded by a somewhat artificial pathos 
which never succeeds in touching the reader’s 
heart. RALPH LAWRENCE 


W.B. Yeats: His Poetry and Thought. By 
A. G. Stock. Cambridge. 275. 6d. 


The Classical Temper: A Study of James 


Joyce’s ‘Ulysses’. By S. L. Gotpperc. 
Chatto. 30s. 


The Art of James Joyce: Method and 
Design in ‘Ulysses’ and ‘Finnegans 
Wake’. By A. Watton Lirz. Oxford. 
2s. 


Hitherto the poetry of Yeats has been 
criticized for its political and social implica- 
tions rather than for any verbal shortcomings. 
Professor Stock’s attractive study of the poet’s 
development does not concern itself much with 
details of language (though the few remarks 
regarding them are just). What it does is to 
take upon itself a defence of Yeats’s attitude as 
a contribution to human culture. As Miss 
Stock sees it, Yeats’s approval of the Homeric 
values (over against the scientific-shopkeeping 
values of industrial society) led to a statement 
of poetic ‘truths’ rather than impressive but 
hollow ‘metaphors’. For Edmund Wilson and 
Louis MacNeice, Yeats was a glorious rhetori- 
cal back-number, since—as they rightly re- 
marked—for him modern history did not 
exist. Miss Stock admits to the poet’s over- 
simplified dismissal of the modern world, but 
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holds that his rejection of it provided him with 
an archetypal cast of ‘poetic’ figures and 
opinions. 

Miss Stock’s defence of Yeats has nothing 
of that often ill-read arrogance which was so 
positive a part of the man himself. Her argu- 
ments are always clear and courteous, and 
her knowledge, one guesses, is much wider 
than her subject’s. But the fact remains that 
the material from which Yeats built up his 
archetypal cast was a society nearing extinc- 
tion—the dramatis personae of an Ireland 
dominated by the Ascendancy. That rule of 
authority and taste is finished. For the rest, we 
have in Ireland—as Betjeman puts it—‘the 
last of Europe’s Stone Age race’. Ireland is 
thus a European ‘exception’ (a cultural ana- 
chronism, almost), and whether archetypes 
can be based on such material and still hold 
significance for the world at large is at least 
a moot question. 

Yeats’s images are puppet-figures: his her- 
mits, his swordsmen, his dancers, his horsemen, 
his most respectful ladies, and all his other 
dummies. Lacking compassion, as Miss Stock 
observes, their author has established them by 
an artificial tension of pride. Beside them, the 
characters from James Joyce’s Ulysses live with 
a racy humility. Bloom, the cuckold and ad- 
vertiser’s tout, down-trodden by circumstance, 
can yet look forward to tomorrow: ‘Plenty to 
see and hear and feel yet. Feel live warm 
beings near you. Let them sleep in their 
maggoty beds. They are not going to get me 
this innings.’ This, in its inquiring way, is at 
one with Molly’s ecstatic, receptive ‘Yes I said 
yes’. Yeats’s poetry is crypto-aristocratic—an 
affected process of standing on stilts. Joyce’s 
utterance by the Blooms is the genuine poetry 
of les petits gens. It is a warm, small, authentic 
current of speech. 

Mr. Goldberg’s book on Joyce brings out 
the intrinsic ‘rightness’ of Ulysses—‘the classical 
temper’ of this canonical work. By this phrase 
(taken from Joyce) Mr. Goldberg implies 
something quite different from Mr. Eliot or 
T. E. Hulme when they have chanced to use 
it. “The classical temper’, he remarks, ‘is 
essentially dramatic. It accepts the ordinary 
world of humanity as the primary object of its 
attention, and endeavours to see it and present 
it steadily and whole. . . . The classical temper 
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involves a moral as well as an artistic ideal, an 
ideal of spiritual completeness and impersonal 
order.’ This, Mr. Goldberg demonstrates, has 
gone to the making of Ulysses; and his criticism 
beautifully restores the literal and dramatic 
substance of the text after all the interpreters 
and symbolizers have wantoned with it in their 
imagination. He has some just and honest fun 
with the hieroglyph-hunters in Joyce, and his 
own book serves to recall one to the universal 
Dublin which exists on the page. It is sane, 
perceptive, and relevantly informed. 

Dr. A. Walton Litz’s The Art of James Joyce 
illustrates the scholar’s approach to art: docu- 
mentary, comparative, and historical. ‘It was 
my intention’, he tells us, ‘to write a “bio- 
graphy” of Ulysses and Finnegans Wake, tracing 
the growth of each work’ to show Joyce’s 
shifting artistic ideals. By comparing the proof- 
sheets of these two compositions-in-progress 
Dr. Litz is able to describe Joyce’s artistic 
graph. The direction is towards a maximal 
combination of word and thing in Ulysses (in- 
fluenced by Pound’s theory of the ‘image’), 
falling away towards the word regarded as 
self-sufficient—no longer transparent to that 
which lies beneath it. Dr. Litz’s book is useful 
and painstaking, but is not intended as a vade- 
mecum or Everyman’s James Joyce. 

DEREK STANFORD 


The Novel and the Reader. By KATHERINE 
Lever. Methuen. 125. 6d. 


The Commonwealth Pen. Edited by A. L. 
McLeop. Oxford (Cornell U.P.). 28s. 


A Short History of English Poetry. By 
James Reeves. Heinemann. 21s. 
By 


John Betjeman. Derek STANFORD. 


Spearman. 16s. 


In her introduction Professor Lever empha- 
sizes the point that her book is intended for 
students, and not for critics, dilettantes, or lazy 
readers; yet she still attempts to address a 
rather widely mixed public, since her definition 
of students is ‘people of any age and occupation 
who seriously want to learn how to tell a good 
novel from a bad one’. It is, no doubt, this 
uncertainty as to the age, mental awareness, 
and capacity for understanding of her readers 
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which induces her to spend so much time on 
preliminary spadework and ground-clearing 
quite unnecessary for the older, if indiscrimi- 
nate, reader, and then to pursue her argument 
at such an advanced level that it must go over 
the head of the mere beginner who has only 
just learned, under Professor Lever’s expert 
guidance, how to distinguish a novel from 
allegory, satire, poetry, short stories, and 
fables. The Novel and the Reader, then, is not an 
elementary textbook, as might be assumed 
from the first two chapters, and when the 
author eventually gets down to her subject, 
she deals with the more complicated aspects of 
the novel in a thorough manner and formulates 
the standards by which quality can be recog- 
nized and tested. 

The Commonwealth Pen is a collection of eleven 
essays (two on the Australian scene) by differ- 
ent authorities on the literatures of the 
countries making up the British Common- 
wealth, designed as an ‘introduction to one 
aspect of English literature about which little 
information is at present available’. While it 
may be true, as the editor says, that ‘almost 
nothing has been written about the subject’— 
that is, Commonwealth literature as a whole 
—there are several excellent surveys of the 
literary output of some of these countries 
(Australia and New Zealand in particular), 
and the inevitably sketchy essays in this 
volume can add little to what has already been 
observed in considerable detail. Nor has it 
been possible, in a volume covering so much 
ground and concerned with such diverse 
problems, for the contributors to do more 
than outline the various developments and 
summarize the most significant achievements. 
Nevertheless, Professor McLeod has performed 
a very useful service in setting the creative 
work produced in India, West Africa, and the 
West Indies, &c., against a common back- 
ground for comparison, and in demonstrating 
how each of these countries is beginning to 
make its own contribution to English literature 
in general. 

Mr. Reeves’s volume covers six centuries of 
English poetry, from the age of Langland and 
Chaucer to the outbreak of the Second World 
War, and is intended for those who wish to get 
a brief historical perspective ‘at a sitting’—it 
would probably have to be an all-night sitting, 
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for Mr. Reeves is seldom content to skim 
lightly over the surface. If there are no sur- 
prises, there are no pontifical blunders either; 
the assessments are reliable and usually sup- 
ported by sound critical reasoning, though one 
might, of course, dispute the emphases placed 
here and there throughout the volume. Per- 
haps the most important feature of this study 
is that the author never makes the mistake of 
judging a poet in the light of subsequent 
developments; each poet is considered against 
his own background and a scrupulous effort is 
made to evaluate his work on its own intrinsic 
merits. 

Mr. John Betjeman has enjoyed such a 
remarkable success in reaching the general 
reading public (over 70,000 copies of his 
Collected Poems have been sold), that we should 
all be interested to know how the critics 
account for this phenomenon at a time when 
poetry is decidedly unpopular, and what 
value can be placed on his work. In this re- 
spect, the first full-length study of his poetry 
is both enlightening and exasperating. There 
can be no doubt that the author, Mr. Derek 
Stanford, has all the necessary critical equip- 
ment for the task he has undertaken. His de- 
tailed examination of Betjeman’s poetry from 
various aspects—ZJdeological, Topographical, Period 
and Social, Amatory, Sickness and Death, and 
Religious—shows extraordinary insight into the 
poet’s nature and ideas, and helps us to under- 
stand why his poetry appeals to the layman; 
though one might think that undue stress has 
been laid on the effect of Betjeman’s puritanical 
nurserymaid to account for the poet’s sense 
of guilt. This shrewd analysis and the criti- 
cal commentary on individual poems, together 
with the gradual build-up of the poet’s stature, 
lead us to expect something in the way of a 
recapitulation based on the conclusions already 
drawn or implied, but here Mr. Stanford leaves 
us stranded with a chapter on IJnfluences in 
which he draws a number of facile parallels 
with the work of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
Locker-Lampson, Praed, Dibdin, and Father 
Prout. One is left with the uneasy feeling that 
he has deliberately avoided committing him- 
self, and that he may not have as high an 
opinion of Betjeman’s poetry as he has en- 
couraged us to believe. 


HOWARD SERGEANT 
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English Examined. By Susie I. Tucker. 
Cambridge. 22s. 6d. 


English for Maturity. By Davin Hot- 
BROOK. Cambridge. 215. 


Let the Children Write. By Marcaret 
Lancpon. Longmans. 6s. 6d. 


Teaching English Grammar. By P. Gur- 
REY. Longmans. 125. 6d. 


‘For as our notions and opinions are formed 
upon words, and as our actions are governed 
by our notions and opinions, men’s conduct in 
life must depend more upon skill in language, 
than is generally imagined. Thus the study of 
the native tongue is a matter of more impor- 
tance to society, even with regard to morals, 
than will at first view be conceived.’ So de- 
clared Thomas Sheridan during a course of 
lectures on elocution, which he delivered in 
1763, extracts of which appear in English 
Examined, a discerning and diverting collection 
of comments on the mother tongue by writers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Today we live in an age when words, except 
for technical and utilitarian wants, are being 
crowded out by pictures, and literature exists 
mainly as a subject to be taken in an examina- 
tion. As David Holbrook dolefully remarks in 
English for Maturity, what is lacking everywhere 
is a culture for what Yeats called ‘the whole 
man, blood, imagination, intellect, running 
together’. 

The battle for words is on, and in the front 
line are the teachers in the secondary modern 
schools in which seventy-five out of every 
hundred of our boys and girls are educated. 
The job of those who profess to teach English, 
says Mr. Holbrook (who, despite his depress- 
ing analysis of twentieth-century culture, is 
no Jeremiah), is to inject boys and girls with 
‘the germ of positive vitality’. They must 
never give way to ‘the new illiteracy of the 
cinema, television, comic strip, film-strip and 
popular picture paper’, for they are ‘teachers 
of responsiveness to the word’. 

With his feet firmly on the classroom floor 
he argues the case for teaching English litera- 
ture in the secondary modern school, and he 
reminds his colleagues there that they are 
helping to train ‘the sensibilities of tkree- 
quarters of the nation’. Their minimum aim is 
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to develop each child’s powers of imagination 
so that he has some experience, in fantasy, 
of the major adult problems of living, and Mr. 
Holbrook’s many useful (though not unusual) 
suggestions for reading, writing, drama, and 
drills illustrate his enthusiasm and expert 
knowledge. English, he believes, should be the 
dominating subject in the secondary modern 
school, and ‘teaching poetry is at the centre 
of English . . . for poetry is a development of 
metaphor . . . the means by which we extend 
our awareness of experience into new realms’, 
But the teacher must find joy in it. 

Like Mr. Holbrook, and just as enthusiasti- 
cally, Mrs. Langdon wants to encourage 
children to explore their own feelings. Let the 
Children Write is a succinct and sympathetic 
explanation of how she encouraged ‘intensive 
writing’ during one term of teaching secondary 
school children at Winterslow All-Age School 
in Wiltshire. 

Part and parcel of ‘the ability, the hard task, 
of rendering experience, thought and feeling 
in the written word’ is the need to obey the 
rules of punctuation, spelling, grammar, and 
vocabulary, and in his challenging and con- 
structive suggestions on Teaching English Gram- 
mar Professor Gurrey gives some valuable 
‘hints of procedure’. Like Mr. Holbrook, he 
sees no short-cut to a mastery of the mother- 
tongue. Children must concentrate on the 
meaning that has to be understood and the 
meaning that has to be expressed. As often as 
possible the forms and structure of the language 
should be related to events in real life, and 
teachers must keep an open mind for the 
unexpected discovery by their pupils of new 
aspects of language. Above all, they must be 
trained to search for solutions and should 
apply what they have learned. The days of 
routine parsing and box analysis are over: 
“We put the words in columns labelled Demon- 
strative, Possessive, Relative, etc., regardless of 
the fact that we had destroyed the characteris- 
tic functions of the words by wrenching them 
from their contexts.’ 

Professor Gurrey makes an urgent plea for 
an all-out effort to solve the ‘problems of 
grammar and bad English that affect so many 
of our pupils’. He attacks bad textbooks with 
their inadequate explanations and ill-defined 
terms, and he describes in clear and careful 


detail the methods he would use to encourage 
greater exactness, a fuller comprehension, and 
a sharper word-sense in pupils’ reading and 
use of English. 


ROLAND EARL 


The Eye of the Wind: An Autobiography. 
By Perer Scorr. Hodder. 42s. 


‘What is the opinion of Pythagoras concerning 
wildfowl ?” 

‘That the soul of our grandam might haply inhabit 
a bird....” 


The soul of a wildfow! has surely inhabited 
Peter Scott, for to follow his autobiography 
from his earliest memories to the summer of 
1960 is to follow the life-cycle of the wild- 
goose closely. It did not need his father’s 
message in a last letter from the Antarctic, 
‘Make the boy interested in Natural His- 
tory ...’, to set him stalking and wildfowling 
and fishing from the time he was old enough 
to hold a gun or a rod. But there was more in 
it than that. All his life Scott has loved rapid 
movement—skating, sailing, gliding: never the 
internal-combustion engine, but the move- 
ment of the body working in conjunction with 
the winds and wa the migratory instinct 
is there too, which has carried him from Ice- 
land to Argentina, from the Caspian to Lake 
Manitoba, 

Nature has endovved him richly. His public 
admires him as ap artist anu as that best 
known of modern* celebrities, a “T.V. per- 
sonality’; ornithologists know him as a world 
authority on wildfowl; enthusiasts for dinghy- 
sailing knew him wel between the Wars, and 
gliding enthusiasts are now getting to know 
him also. He was born among the famous, and 
great houses were open to him. J. M. Barrie 
was his godfather, and the early chapters of 
the book contain delightful nonsense-verses 
and letters written to him in childhood by 
Barrie. Money seems to have been no prob- 
lem: he was a Cambridge undergraduate, an 
art-student in Munich, a shooting-guest in 
Scotland, and a fellow competitor in sailing- 
races with the Crown Prince of Norway. 

Then came the War and a commission in 
the Royal Navy. It is perhaps Part II of the 
book which is the most absorbing. The wild- 
goose is now under fire, and needs all his 
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native instinct and acquired technique to 
evade the wildfowler’s gun. In the Battle of the 
Atlantic, in the Channel patrols, in the Dieppe 
raid and the landings after D-day he tells 
first-hand stories of battles both with the 
enemy and the elements in which he becomes 
the quarry as well as the sportsman. Always he 
retains a modest attitude which makes him 
underline every mistake and belittle every 
success; only in passing does it emerge that 
his war service earned him the M.B.E., the 
D.S.C. and Bar, and three mentions in dis- 
patches. Such chapters as ‘Fire at Sea’, ‘Let 
Battle Commence’, and ‘A Rash Adventure’ 


would enrich any anthology of war experi- 
ences. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of this 
brilliant book is the tracing of the author’s 
conversion—like that of St. Paul, though less 
sudden—from the slayer of the wild-geese to 
their champion. He sets out all arguments for 
and against shooting, but cannot bring himself 
on balance to condemn a sport which gives so 
much pleasure and recreation; nevertheless, 
‘I have sold my guns and I no longer shoot’. 
So on the New Grounds at Slimbridge he sits 
in his wide studio window as close to the wild- 
geese as he can get. CICELY BOAS 


Scene in the Park 


VER the public grass and gravelled paths 

Kept on a penny rate, the quick-eyed children, 
Vociferous and indestructible, tumble and crawl 
While full-blown mothers parrot-cry alarm. 
Fresh lovers amble waist-encircled hours 
Away, nestling cross the park; earnest 
And misinformed, tourists inspect the abbey walls, 
Pale and vestigial as last year’s ghosts. 


The blind man makes his entrance, moving slow, 
With careful, quiet ambition—steps counted 

In the ballet he must dance—towards his seat; 
He lays his white stick by him on the ground. 
The day suspends itself, and then 

The clouds obscure the once bright sun. 


P. J. HELM 
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A. J. Arberry has already 
made a distinguished contribution to 
Western knowledge of Persian literature, and 
it is pleasant to see UNESCO and the Univer- 
sity of Tehran jointly sponsoring his latest 
enterprise. This is a translation of the tales 
which ‘serve to lighten the weight of doctrinal 


exposition’ in the first three Books of that 
monumental classic, the Misnari of Jalal-el-Din 
(1207-73) poet, seer, and sage. Jalal’s charac- 
ters range from hares to lions, from a gram- 
marian to a greengrocer. His narratives are 
compact, his dialogue is lively; and some 
of his aphorisms are worth remembering—for 
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example, ‘the disease of foolishness is the wrath 
of God’, and ‘the company of the uncongenial 
is the grave and the tomb’. 

The revival of alliterative poetry in the 
fourteenth century was indeed, as William 
Matthews calls it in his Tragedy of Arthur, 
‘a puzzling phenomenon’. To ‘gesté rum, 
ram ruf by lettre’ was already an out- 
moded technique in Chaucer’s day, and, as an 
incidental remark of the Poure Persoun reveals 
to us, not highly esteemed in the southern 
shires. Even such masterpieces as Gawain and 
the Green Knight, Pearl, and Piers Plowman gave 
it only a brief tenure of life. Its diction and 
prosody are, as we are reminded, ‘alien to the 
general habit of the literature of the time’. 
Whether it sprang up again in the west or in 
the north, it was only too apt to wither away. 
To the more literate south there was something 
uncouth about it. How else would it have been 
possible for George Neilson, early in the first 
decade of our own century, to try to gather 
many of its major poems ‘into the Caledonian 
fold’? 

None the less, there is one long and signifi- 
cant alliterative epic which has been strangely 
neglected by medievalists—the anonymous 
Morte Arthur, Not until W. F. Oakeshott dis- 
covered the unique manuscript in the Fellows’ 
Library at Winchester was the late Eugéne 
Vinaver able to demonstrate that Sir Thomas 
Malory, far from having recourse first to the 
French Arthurian cycles, began by turning 
the English poem into prose. Thence it was 
only one step across the Channel to Brittany 
and other cradles of myth and legend in the 
Arthurian tradition. 

William Matthews’s survey is a valuable and 
welcome addition to the literature still growing 
like a snowball round the ever more indistinct 
(though not less fascinating) figure of Uther’s 
son. Large claims are made for the nameless 
poet, and not all of them can be passed by. 
Except in Gower’s description of Medea it 
would be difficult to think of a more eerie 
vision than that of Guinevere’s mother re- 
turning from the grave to rebuke her errant 
daughter: 


Bare was her body and blake to the bone, 
All by-claggede in claye, uncomely clede. 


A perusal of R. W. Dent’s study of Webster 
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leaves one cordially agreeing with the com- 
mentator that this dramatist is ‘second to none 
in his dependence upon sources’. Indebtedness 
to Montaigne, Philip Sidney, and John Donne 
has already been recognized, but in John 
Webster's Borrowing we find ourselves con- 
fronted with such a mass of derivative material 
that we almost wonder whether anything 
completely spontaneous and original can re- 
main. Dent does, it is true, hesitate to believe 
that we shall ever find ‘unmistakable sources’ 
for the oft-quoted ‘I am Duchess of Malfi still’ 
and ‘Cover her face. Mine eyes dazzle. She 
died young’, and that, at least, is a crumb of 
comfort: nor does he seem to have detected 
what he calls a ‘basic source’ for the Duchess’s 
last charge to Cariola: 


I pray thee look thou giv’st my little boy 
Some syrup for his cold and let the girl 
Say her prayers ere she sleep. 


Three recent additions to the British Coun- 
cil’s ‘Writers and their Work’ series may be 
dealt with briefly here. Nobody could be better 
suited than Margaret Willy to introduce Three 
Metaphysical Poets, Richard Crashaw, Henry 
Vaughan, and Thomas Traherne. She sees 
their defects—the element in Crashaw’s nature 
which was apt to lead him ‘into poetic excess’, 
Vaughan’s ‘little sense of form or of the disci- 
plines of verbal economy’; but she can also 
perceive in Crashaw at his best ‘the vernal fresh- 
ness and delicacy of Botticelli’, and in Vaughan 
at times the ‘inevitability of pure poetry’. In 
Traherne it is only natural that she should 
regret his tendency to ‘superfluous verbiage’ ; 
but here again she holds the balance in a 
steady hand, and in the oft-quoted ‘Orient 
and immortal wheat’ passage (in the Centuries 
of Meditations) she hears ‘reverberating ca- 
dences which continue to haunt the imagina- 
tion and the inward ear’. 

An age which is returning with rapid strides 
to Pope will welcome a new and revised edition 
of Bonamy Dobrée’s admirable study of 
Dryden. It is astonishing how much has been 
compressed with apparent ease into forty-odd 
pages, and if the bibliography at the end does 
not send the reader hurrying hot-foot in quest 
of much of the less known as well as most of the 
best known of the verse and prose of ‘Glorious 
John’, the fault will not lie with Dobrée. 


It is with a rather violent jerk that one moves 
from the society of Dryden to that of John 
Locke, from the major poet of the earlier 
Augustan age to the philosopher who, living 
in that same age of gold, could demand im- 
patiently, ‘What is the use of poetry?” Maurice 
Cranston has, none the less, done justice to the 
author of An Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing. ‘Never a candid man,’ he observes of 
him, ‘he had an almost Gallic fondness of 
mystery for the sake of mystery’: into such 
depths do they fall who repudiate poetry. 
Locke was in himself a bleak sort of fellow, 
yet ‘the influence of his teaching has been so 
pervasive and so far-reaching as to be strictly 
incalculable’. It took the Romantic Revival to 
loosen his hold on the English intelligence, and 
it is strange to reflect that when that Revival 
was already under way Miss Austen was still 
looking at the world in ‘Lockean terms’. 

In Walter Pater: a Study of his Critical Outlook 
and Achievement, R. V. Johnson, lecturer in 
English at the University of Adelaide, has 
written a thoughtful and well-documented 
study of this apostle of ‘style for style’s sake’. 
Those to whom Pater is known mainly as the 
author of Marius the Epicurean (and of ‘arty’ 
burblings about the Mona Lisa) will recoil 
when they are made to realize his utter inept- 
ness as a literary critic; for example, his gush 
over Claudio in Measure for Measure, whom he 
calls ‘a flower-like young man’. Shades of 
Reginald Bunthorne! Lord David Cecil’s lec- 
ture (not here either recorded or referred to) 
dealt more firmly, though not in the least 
cruelly, with this strange being whose per- 
sonality was expressed in the sartorial schizo- 

-phrenia of a solemn black broadcloth suit and 
an aesthetic silken tie of emerald green. 

In 1894, the centenary of Edward Gibbon’s 
death, the grandson of his friend Lord Sheffield 
felt that the time had come ‘to give the world 
all the remains’ that had been preserved for 
a hundred years at Sheffield Park, but it has 
been only by degrees that the world has been 
permitted to receive that gift. The final stage 
has now been reached with the publication 
of Georges A. Bonnard’s magnificent edition 
of the Journal covering the period 20 April 
to 2 October 1764, and filling 251 pages. The 
footnotes are both copious and helpful, and 
the twelve illustrations include conversation 
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pieces, landscapes, and two portraits of unusual 
interest—the red-chalk sketch of Gibbon made 
by Thomas Patch in Florence in 1764 and 
the Allan Ramsay painting of his agreeable 
travelling-companion, William Guise, repro- 
duced in colour. Some passages from Guise’s 
own Journal form the Appendix, and it must 
be confessed that he writes with a livelier pen 
than Gibbon, who, in spite of the charm of 
his autobiography and of some parts of his 
correspondence, was not the stuff of which 
diarists were made. That his taste in art and 
architecture was pure Augustan should not be 
held against him; and one cannot but admire 
the industry with which, in his rather prim 
and creaky French, he set down a mass of 
particulars and descriptions which give to the 
Journal the character of a guide-book. To see 
how far he falls short as a diarist, and why, it 
is only necessary to remember the Journals of 
Dr. Charles Burney reviewed in English last 
year. 

It is only the title of Norman Knox’s erudite 
and elaborate monograph which may be to 
some readers a little puzzling: The Word Irony 
and Its Context. They will find themselves in- 
vited to consider not an isolated word, but a 
many-faceted form; and they may also reflect 
that things are usually said to be in their con- 
text rather than associated with it. When once 
we have accepted his terms of reference, the 
author has much to tell us that’is worth hear- 
ing. Under the head of ‘irony’ he includes a 
vast array of modes which are, indeed, apt to 
be ironical, even if ‘raillery’ and ‘banter’ seem 
remote from the basic idea, however often they 
deserve an extension of the epithet. Though 
the sub-title limits the period covered to 1500— 
1755, we begin, as well we may, with Plato, 
Socrates, Aristophanes, and Cicero, pausing 
by the way to note that the ‘rhetorical defini- 
tion’ of ‘saying one thing and meaning the 
contrary’ —blame-through-praise or vice versa 
—was passed on from one rhetorician to another 
well into the twelfth century. Meiosis and litotes 
—two notable ‘facets’-—are analysed to good 
purpose, with examples from sixteenth-, seven- 
teenth-, and eighteenth-century English writers. 
As 1755 is the author’s limit, he cannot advance 
to the Regency modes, ‘quizzing’ and ‘bam- 
ming’, which were the direct successors of his 
‘raillery’ and ‘banter’. Perhaps he may do this 
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example, ‘the disease of foolishness is the wrath 
of God’, and ‘the company of the uncongenial 
is the grave and the tomb’. 

The revival of alliterative poetry in the 
fourteenth century was indeed, as William 
Matthews calls it in his Tragedy of Arthur, 
‘a puzzling phenomenon’. To ‘gesté rum, 
ram ruf by lettre’ was already an _ out- 
moded technique in Chaucer’s day, and, as an 
incidental remark of the Poure Persoun reveals 
to us, not highly esteemed in the southern 
shires. Even such masterpieces as Gawain and 
the Green Knight, Pearl, and Piers Plowman gave 
it only a brief tenure of life. Its diction and 
prosody are, as we are reminded, ‘alien to the 
general habit of the literature of the time’. 
Whether it sprang up again in the west or in 
the north, it was only too apt to wither away. 
To the more literate south there was something 
uncouth about it. How else would it have been 
possible for George Neilson, early in the first 
decade of our own century, to try to gather 
many of its major poems ‘into the Caledonian 
fold’? 

None the less, there is one long and signifi- 
cant alliterative epic which has been strangely 
neglected by medievalists—the anonymous 
Morte Arthur. Not until W. F. Oakeshott dis- 
covered the unique manuscript in the Fellows’ 


Library at Winchester was the late Eugéne. 


Vinaver able to demonstrate that Sir Thomas 
Malory, far from having recourse first to the 
French Arthurian cycles, began by turning 
the English poem into prose. Thence it was 
only one step across the Channel to Brittany 
and other cradles of myth and legend in the 
Arthurian tradition. 

William Matthews’s survey is a valuable and 
welcome addition to the literature still growing 
like a snowball round the ever more indistinct 
(though not less fascinating) figure of Uther’s 
son. Large claims are made for the nameless 
poet, and not all of them can be passed by. 
Except in Gower’s description of Medea it 
would be difficult to think of a more eerie 
vision than that of Guinevere’s mother re- 
turning from the grave to rebuke her errant 
daughter: 


Bare was her body and blake to the bone, 
All by-claggede in claye, uncomely clede. 


A perusal of R. W. Dent’s study of Webster 
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leaves one cordially agreeing with the com- 
mentator that this dramatist is ‘second to none 
in his dependence upon sources’. Indebtedness 
to Montaigne, Philip Sidney, and John Donne 
has already been recognized, but in John 
Webster's Borrowing we find ourselves con- 
fronted with such a mass of derivative material 
that we almost wonder whether anything 
completely spontaneous and original can re- 
main. Dent does, it is true, hesitate to believe 
that we shall ever find ‘unmistakable sources’ 
for the oft-quoted ‘I am Duchess of Malfi still’ 
and ‘Cover her face. Mine eyes dazzle. She 
died young’, and that, at least, is a crumb of 
comfort: nor does he seem to have detected 
what he calls a ‘basic source’ for the Duchess’s 
last charge to Cariola: 


I pray thee look thou giv’st my little boy 
Some syrup for his cold and let the girl 
Say her prayers ere she sleep. 


Three recent additions to the British Coun- 
cil’s ‘Writers and their Work’ series may be 
dealt with briefly here. Nobody could be better 
suited than Margaret Willy to introduce Three 
Metaphysical Poets, Richard Crashaw, Henry 
Vaughan, and Thomas Traherne. She sees 
their defects—the element in Crashaw’s nature 
which was apt to lead him ‘into poetic excess’, 
Vaughan’s ‘little sense of form or of the disci- 
plines of verbal economy’; but she can also 
perceive in Crashaw at his best ‘the vernal fresh- 
ness and delicacy of Botticelli’, and in Vaughan 
at times the ‘inevitability of pure poetry’. In 
Traherne it is only natural that she should 
regret his tendency to ‘superfluous verbiage’ ; 
but here again she holds the balance in a 
steady hand, and in the oft-quoted ‘Orient 
and immortal wheat’ passage (in the Centuries 
of Meditations) she hears ‘reverberating ca- 
dences which continue to haunt the imagina- 
tion and the inward ear’. 

An age which is returning with rapid strides 
to Pope will welcome a new and revised edition 
of Bonamy Dobrée’s admirable study of 
Dryden. It is astonishing how much has been 
compressed with apparent ease into forty-odd 
pages, and if the bibliography at the end does 
not send the reader hurrying hot-foot in quest 
of much of the less known as well as most of the 
best known of the verse and prose of ‘Glorious 
John’, the fault will not lie with Dobrée. 
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It is with a rather violent jerk that one moves 
from the society of Dryden to that of John 
Locke, from the major poet of the earlier 
Augustan age to the philosopher who, living 
in that same age of gold, could demand im- 
patiently, ‘What is the use of poetry?’ Maurice 
Cranston has, none the less, done justice to the 
author of An Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing. ‘Never a candid man,’ he observes of 
him, ‘he had an almost Gallic fondness of 
mystery for the sake of mystery’: into such 
depths do they fall who repudiate poetry. 
Locke was in himself a bleak sort of fellow, 
yet ‘the influence of his teaching has been so 
pervasive and so far-reaching as to be strictly 
incalculable’. It took the Romantic Revival to 
loosen his hold on the English intelligence, and 
it is strange to reflect that when that Revival 
was already under way Miss Austen was still 
looking at the world in ‘Lockean terms’. 

In Walter Pater: a Study of his Critical Outlook 
and Achievement, R. V. Johnson, lecturer in 
English at the University of Adelaide, has 
written a thoughtful and well-documented 
study of this apostle of ‘style for style’s sake’. 
Those to whom Pater is known mainly as the 
author of Marius the Epicurean (and of ‘arty’ 
burblings about the Mona Lisa) will recoil 
when they are made to realize his utter inept- 
ness as a literary critic; for example, his gush 
over Claudio in Measure for Measure, whom he 
calls ‘a flower-like young man’. Shades of 
Reginald Bunthorne! Lord David Cecil’s lec- 
ture (not here either recorded or referred to) 
dealt more firmly, though not in the least 
cruelly, with this strange being whose per- 
sonality was expressed in the sartorial schizo- 
phrenia of a solemn black broadcloth suit and 
an aesthetic silken tie of emerald green. 

In 1894, the centenary of Edward Gibbon’s 
death, the grandson of his friend Lord Sheffield 
felt that the time had come ‘to give the world 
all the remains’ that had been preserved for 
a hundred years at Sheffield Park, but it has 
been only by degrees that the world has been 
permitted to receive that gift. The final stage 
has now been reached with the publication 
of Georges A. Bonnard’s magnificent edition 
of the Journal covering the period 20 April 
to 2 October 1764, and filling 251 pages. The 
footnotes are both copious and helpful, and 
the twelve illustrations include conversation 
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pieces, landscapes, and two portraits of unusual 
interest—the red-chalk sketch of Gibbon made 
by Thomas Patch in Florence in 1764 and 
the Allan Ramsay painting of his agreeable 
travelling-companion, William Guise, repro- 
duced in colour. Some passages from Guise’s 
own Journal form the Appendix, and it must 
be confessed that he writes with a livelier pen 
than Gibbon, who, in spite of the charm of 
his autobiography and of some parts of his 
correspondence, was not the stuff of which 
diarists were made. That his taste in art and 
architecture was pure Augustan should not be 
held against him; and one cannot but admire 
the industry with which, in his rather prim 
and creaky French, he set down a mass of 
particulars and descriptions which give to the 
Journal the character of a guide-book. To see 
how far he falls short as a diarist, and why, it 
is only necessary to remember the Journals of 
Dr. Charles Burney reviewed in English last 
year. 

It is only the title of Norman Knox’s erudite 
and elaborate monograph which may be to 
some readers a little puzzling: The Word Irony 
and Its Context. They will find themselves in- 
vited to consider not an isolated word, but a 
many-faceted form; and they may also reflect 
that things are usually said to be in their con- 
text rather than associated with it. When once 
we have accepted his terms of reference, the 
author has much to tell us that is worth hear- 
ing. Under the head of ‘irony’ he includes a 
vast array of modes which are, indeed, apt to 
be ironical, even if ‘raillery’ and ‘banter’ seem 
remote from the basic idea, however often they 
deserve an extension of the epithet. Though 
the sub-title limits the period covered to 1500 
i755, we begin, as well we may, with Plato, 
Socrates, Aristophanes, and Cicero, pausing 
by the way to note that the ‘rhetorical defini- 
tion’ of ‘saying one thing and meaning the 
contrary’ —blame-through-praise or vice versa 
—was passed on from one rhetorician to another 
well into the twelfth century. Meiosis and litotes 
—two notable ‘facets’—are analysed to good 
purpose, with examples from sixteenth-, seven- 
teenth-, and eighteenth-century English writers. 
As 1755 is the author’s limit, he cannot advance 
to the Regency modes, ‘quizzing’ and ‘bam- 
ming’, which were the direct successors of his 
‘raillery’ and ‘banter’. Perhaps he may do this 
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in some future survey. If his examples are then 
as happily chosen as in the present instance, 
and his exposition is a trifle less complicated, 
many readers will be glad to see ‘the word 
Irony’ in an extended context. 

The news that a cache of unpublished poems 
by George Crabbe had come to light, and that 
these were to be edited by Arthur Pollard, 
brought the obvious reaction: ‘how pleased 
Miss Austen would have been!’ But would she 
have been pleased? The Crabbe she admired 
so greatly was the Crabbe whom most of us 
admire: and he is only vaguely recognizable 
in these didactic and sentimental scribblings, 
mostly rough outlines for possible further ex- 
plorations of village, parish, borough, and hall, 
or fresh ventures into the ballad form, in 
which ‘nature’s sternest painter, yet the best’ 
had already demonstrated that he was never 
completely at home. 

Margaret Bottrall’s Personal Records: an 
Anthology of Autobiography brings together a 
motley company, extroverts and introverts, 
Nonconformists, Roman Catholics, poets, poli- 
tical economists, actresses, and oddities. Every 
anthologist is entitled to prejudices and pre- 
dilections, and there is small scope for quibbling 
here. Yet who would not rather be reminded 

,_ of John Wesley’s childhood than of his octo- 
genarian last phase, or read again those pas- 
sages of the Apologia pro Vita Sua where the 
very soul of Newman lies quivering on the 
ground instead of the more analytical and 
indeed egotistical patch of prose here set before 
us? And one cannot help reflecting that if 
we must include an autobiographer named 
‘Moore’, Tom might have been better com- 
pany than George. 

The Garnett Family, as the sub-title of Carolyn 
G. Heilbrun’s study reminds us, was—and is— 
A Literary Family. For nearly a hundred and 
fifty years they have gone on being literary in 
the most distinguished and persistent manner. 
Even if Richard, Edward, Constance, and 
David had not been literary figures in their 
own right, they would deserve to be remem- 
bered for the sake of the magnetic ‘pull’ they 
exercised over other remarkable men and 
women of their times. This book would not be 
lacking in interest even if the subject were in 
itself less interesting, but the writer’s bias is 
occasionally rather too conspicuous; as when 
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we are gravely assured that David's parents 
brought him up ‘remarkably free from the 
restrictions of convention, the brutalization 
of schools, and the effeteness of universities’. 
A man who is—happily—still alive, and is 
working or the third volume of his auto- 
biography, does not qualify for anything more 
than a summary Epilogue; but David’s 
memorable sojourn at Sommeilles and the 
famous bookshop run by him in partnership 
with Francis Birrell might at least have been 
mentioned. 

It is pleasant for John Galsworthy’s faithful 
admirers to know that the partial eclipse now 
dimming his radiance in England is not visible 
from Calcutta. In his Foreword to A. D. 
Choudhuri’s survey of the plays, Allardyce 
Nicoll suggests that the time is ripe for ‘an 
endeavour to consider Galsworthy’s dramas 
as a whole, to estimate their value and analyse 
their characteristic style’. This endeavour has 
now been very happily made by a former 
Research Scholar and present Doctor of 
Philosophy in the University of Calcutta. The 
running commentary drawn from the works 
of contemporary critics, especially dramatic 
critics, adds liveliness to the survey. Dr. 
Choudhuri’s industry has been prodigious, his 
energy inexhaustible. Though he uses the term 
‘humanism’ in its modern connotation, which 
is not what Galsworthy, with his tradition of 
literae humaniores, would have approved, his 
summing-up may stand: ‘He is, in the final 
analysis, not only a realist of considerable 
merit but a compassionate interpreter of the 
sorrow and humiliation of modern disillusion.’ 
The English bourgeoisie should not, however, be 
confounded, even in retrospect, with the ‘great 
unwashed’. 

Coleridge once pointed out that ‘Philosophy 
would clip an angel’s wings’. There is another 
school of thought which would argue that by 
dissecting those wings, feather by feather, we 
should acquire a much deeper understanding 
of the miracle of flight. Perhaps: but would the 
angel find flying any easier afterwards? If great 
literature be regarded as something super- 
normal, remote from ontology, a sort of 
‘gramarye’, it does not seem as if an overall 
philosophy could be devised to imprison it in 
a cage of categories. None the less, Raymond 
Tschumi, in a book ‘publié avec l'aide du 
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Fonds National Suisse de la Recherche Scienti- 
fique’, has come very near dissecting the wings 
without entirely arresting the flight. He has 
divided A Philosophy of Literature into three parts: 
the Literary Reality, the Making of Literature, 
and In the Open Heart. He finds room for 
Shelley’s Skylark as well as Wuthering Heights 
among the masterpieces named, and for Henri 
Bergson, Benedetto Croce, and T. S. Eliot 
among the critics by whom he has been in- 
fluenced. Many students of Anglo-American 
literature will find this an absorbing book; but 
to the non-mathematical reader the diagram 
opposite p. 49 is entirely terrifying. 

D. 


Books noticed above: 


Tales from the Masnavi, by A. J. ARBeRRY. Allen & 
Unwin. 28s. 

The Tragedy of Arthur, by MatTuHews. 
Cambridge (California U.P.). 

John Webster’s Borrowing, by R. W. Dent. Cam- 
bridge (California U.P.). 445. 

Writers and Their Work: Three Metaphysical Poets, by 
MarGaretT WILLY; John Dryden (new and revised 
edition), by Bonamy Dosrée; Locke, by MAURICE 
Cranston. Longmans (for the British Council 
and the N.B.L.). 25. 6d. each (paper). 

Walter Pater: A Study of His Critical Outlook, by R. V. 
Jounson. Cambridge (Melbourne U.P.). 7s. 6d. 
(paper). 

Gibbon’s Journey from Geneva to Rome (His Journal 
from 20 April till 2 October 1764), edited by 
Georces A. BoNNARD. Nelson. 50s. 
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The Word Irony and Its Context, 1500-1755, by NORMAN 
Knox. Cambridge (Duke U.P.). 60s. 

New Poems by George Crabbe, edited by ARTHUR 
Liverpool U.P. 255. 

Personal Records, chosen by MARGARET BorTrTRALt. 
Hart-Davis. 255. 

The Garnett Family, by Carotyn G. HEILBRUN. 
Allen & Unwin. 30s. 

Galsworthy’s Plays: A Critical Survey, by A. D. 
Cuoupuurt. Orient Longmans, Calcutta. Rs. 9. 

A Philosophy of Literature, by Raymond TscHumt. 
Centaur Press. 25,5. 


Other new books received: 


A List of his Published Writings presented to John Dover 
Wilson on his Eightieth Birthday. Cambridge. 
35. 6d. (paper). 

Annali: Sezione Germanica IIT (Istituto Universitario 
Orientale, Napoli). 

St. Ives Scrapbook, by S. CAnyNGE Care. Netherton 
& Worth, Truro. 5s. 

Science, Philosophy and Criticism: Notes on their Inter- 
action in England and America, by RAYMOND 
Tscuumi. Polygraphischer Verlag, AG, Ziirich, 
Sw. fr. 4.80. 

Shakespeare and the Inward Self of the Tragic Hero, by 
Peter Ure. University of Durham. 2s. 6d. 
(paper). 

Story Biography Series: Lone Wolf: The Story of Jack 
London, by ArTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL; The 
Story of Thomas More, by MARGARET STANLEY- 
Wrencu. Methuen. 11s. 6d. each. 

Voices at Play, by Murtet Spark. Macmillan. 16s. 


In Fog 


F°® the sea-monster, blank of memory, 

with cold unfeeling fingers gropes and pulls 
the edges of the here and now, and swirls 

the air opaque to baffled anarchy: 

the world I know is gone, the landmarks fail—_ 
nothing I know to show myself to me. 


Down the long monotone of shrouded noise, 
I am the searchers calling through the grey 
with voices that are sudden and unseen, 
like bells loud-clanging on the rolling buoys 
when all the ships are sunk or far away. 
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In Fog 


And in this feeling absence of myself, 
is being, in the bead, like mercury, 
coiled strict upon the axis of its name, 
tensely articulate and swift as flame 


to trick the chasms of nonentity. 


Here in the balance of the many worlds, 
where what I am is only loss and fear, 


the lonely ring of being holds me still 
within the wired circle of my doubt: 
I ask, being absent, and am answered, here. 


os their existing number, general 
anthologies of English poetry proliferate, 
and seem to satisfy a demand. The publishers 
of Seven Centuries of Poetry, for instance, have 
thought it worth while to issue a reprint of a 
volume which first appeared in 1955. Professor 
Jeffares’s avowed aim here has been to redress 
the balance for first-year university students 
brought up on a specialized knowledge of a 
few writers at the expense of any real historical 
sense of English poetry as a whole. Believing 
that present-day poets should be related to 
their predecessors and not seen in isolation, he 
ranges from Chaucer to Dylan Thomas and 
includes seventy-five twentieth-century writers 
—Scots, Irish, and Australian as well as English. 
It is good to find in his introduction a plea for 
reading poetry aloud: ‘Poetry is a princely 
thing, not made to lie in the prison of the 
printed word.’ 

In A Book of English Lyrics Cecil Day Lewis 
limits his time-span to the work of poets born 
between 1500 and 1900; partly, he says, be- 
cause ‘it is difficult to get into perspective the 
poetry of contemporary writers’ (a fact evident 
from some of Professor Jeffares’s more whimsi- 
cal modern inclusions). The poems here are 
divided under sub-headings: ‘Songs’—such as 
madrigals and lute-songs—springing from the 
court rather than the common people, who 
are represented by the ballads and folk-songs 
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of the second section, ‘Story Lyrics’; ‘Lyrical 
Poems’—the largest section, ranging from 
Wyatt and Surrey to Lawrence, Yeats, and 
Graves, and illustrating ‘the ampler scope 
which the lyric was to attain after its detach- 
ment from music’; and ‘Devotional Lyrics’, 
containing many of the beautiful anonymous 
medieval carols which were not, however, 
collected and printed until the seventeenth 
century. These flexible categories represent 
the anthologist’s view of the principal uses of 
the lyric form; and the book is as valuable for 
the searching and often provocative definitions 
and suggestions in his introduction as for its 
presentation of the poems themselves. 

The third Methuen anthology of modern 
verse—the years 1900-20 were covered by 
Sir Algernon Methuen, and 1920-40 by Cecil 
Day Lewis and L, A. G. Strong—has been 
compiled by Elizabeth Jennings; who in her 
prefatory comments remarks on the singularity 
of the fact that the twenty restless and anxious 
years represented here find no echo in the 
poets’ style and treatment. The most marked 
characteristic of the period, she says, is ‘a 
sense of order, an urge to clarity, a leaning 
towards formal perfection’. Yet this is no ‘lofty 
Augustan interest in mere formal beauty, but 
a passionately intelligent gesture against 
chaos’. The poets of the ’50s to whom espe- 
cially she refers—the so-called ‘university wits’ 
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or ‘New Academics’: Larkin, Gunn, Davie, 
Wain, Enright, and the anthologist herself— 
are generously represented, although not at 
the expense of others, both older and younger, 
writing during the period. Miss Jennings’s 
claim that this is ‘a representative anthology 
not a revolutionary one’ is on the whole just; 
although the three pieces by such a little- 
known poet as Michell Raper seem a some- 
what disproportionate allotment of space, 
while the place of David Jones’s The Wall, an 
extract from a larger work, is questionable in 
a collection of lyrical verse. 

An anthology with a topical appeal, A Book 
of Science Verse, has been compiled by W. East- 
wood in the belief that ‘it is quite wrong to 
regard poetry and science as antithetical, 
mutually exclusive. Poet and scientist are alike 
concerned with the ordering of experience and 
to both the imagination is all-important.’ 
Confining itself to neither this century nor 
country, the selection ranges from Lucretius 
(De Rerum Natura), Dante (The Divine Comedy), 
and Chaucer and Ben Jonson on alchemy, 
through Wordsworth contemplating the In- 
dustrial Revolution, Tennyson religion and 
science, and Whitman a locomotive in winter, 
to D. H. Lawrence’s The Triumph of the 
Machines, Auden on Freud, Spender’s express 
and pylons, and a poem by John Wain pur- 
porting to have been written by an electronic 
brain. As the criterion here has clearly been 
interest and variety of subject-matter rather 
than poetic quality, there is necessarily a cer- 
tain amount of dull verse—mostly from the 
eighteenth century—in conscientiously plod- 
ding metres. But stodginess is offset by the 
entertainments of Hood on craniology, O. W. 
Holmes’s Stethoscope Song, W. J. M. Rankine’s 
mathematician in love, Bret Harte’s geological 
ballads, and ‘Q”s New Ballad of Sir Patrick 
Spens. 

Reading the Collected Poems of Siegfried 
Sassoon—an edition enlarged by the inclusion 
of Sequences, published in 1956—is to recognize 
anew the concentrated intensity of his war 
poems: the stark, ironic savagery of Jn the Pink, 
They, Base Details, The General, Does it Matter? 
—mostly from Counter-Attack—and the mingled 
realism and profound compassion of A Working 
Party or The Death-Bed, which made this poet, 
with Owen, the supreme spokesman of the 
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fighting man of his generation. But it also. 
brings a second recognition—that the experi- 
ences of war provided the source of a creative 
impulse never again so strong. Some of the 
lyrics in The Heart’s Journey, published in 1928 
—When I’m Alone, Grandeur of Ghosts, At the 
Grave of Henry Vaughan—will continue to find 
a deserved place in the century’s anthologies. 
But the general diminution of poetic vigour 
and dilution of intensity, with the removal of 
the urgent motive forces of indignation and 
fierce pity, are all too evident in such later 
volumes as Rhymed Ruminations, Common Chords, 
and Emblems of Experience. 

The Collected Poems of James Reeves cover 
a shorter time-span—the twenty years up to 
1959. In his introduction he explores the pro- 
cesses of the poetic imagination and the poet’s 
function today, which he affirms is ‘to assert 
his individuality in the midst of all the pressures 
towards conformity to some pattern of group 
thinking and feeling’. His poems, written with 
a cool, spare clarity and control, are arranged 
in seven groups according to theme and mood: 
such as those on childhood, his portraits of 
people, the satirical pieces which illustrate his 
wry wit (as in Miranda), and those on poetic 
inspiration, including The Savage Moon, his 
fine meditation on John Clare: 


The shadow of that small man haunts me 
still. 

I see him unappeased, 

His russet form stumping the road uphill, 

Weathered, yet pale of face, his forehead’s 
height 

Unusual, his blue eyes dangerously bright. 


The third volume of Collected Poems—one 
which, its author having been’dead for nearly 
thirty years, allows us to stand back and view 
the poet’s work as a whole—is that of Constan- 
tine Cavafy, translated from the Greek by Rae 
Dalven. In the introduction he has written 
for this volume W. H. Auden acknowledges 
the influence on his own writing of Cavafy’s 
‘unique tone of voice’—laconic, unemphatic, 
precise. The poet’s three principal themes are 
love, art, and politics, but his settings are 
seldom contemporary (he spoke of himself as 
a ‘poet-historian’). He writes about the history 
of ancient Greece, the fall of Rome, the Greek 
kingdoms ruled by Rome after the dissolution 
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of the Alexandrian Empire, and of the relations 
between Christians and pagans in the age of 
Constantine, with incisive, ironical wit and in 
a style stripped bare of imagery. Cavafy is not 
for all tastes, but will be enjoyed by those who 
like their poetic wine dry and astringent. 

Many of the poems in the Laureate’s new 
collection—his first for over ten years—are also 
on historical themes; although a greater con- 
trast in treatment than that between his often 
lush romanticism and the spare, classical 
economy of Cavafy it would be hard to 
imagine. Among several first-person narratives, 
Odysseus recounts his part in the adventure of 
the wooden horse, and an Edward II not after 
all murdered at Berkeley Castle tells the excit- 
ing story of his escape. Other historical pieces 
take the form of dialogues: a long one between 
the Magi, another between a red and a white 
hawthorn tree who in life were unhappy lovers, 
and between Drake and his fiddler on the 
‘Golden Hind’ (characteristically there are a 
number of poems about sailors, ships, and the 
sea). The shorter pieces range from the lyricism 
of the title poem and A Cry to Music to praise of 
his nurses and a commemoration of ‘that wild 
afternoon at Kennington’ when England met 
Australia in 1882. Dr. Masefield is less success- 
ful in lyrical than in a narrative vein still fresh 
and vigorous, and the touches of homely 
realism which vitalize it (as in the glimpse of 
‘Mr. Jones’s shepherd chaps’ sharing their 
supper with the dogs on the night Christ was 
born). 

The popularity of Rilke’s The Book of Hours 
in Germany has been comparable to that in 
this country of The Hound of Heaven. Like his 
Sonnets to Orpheus and Duino Elegies, much of 
this work was written during a sustained spell 
of inspiration. Perhaps for this reason—for he 
venerated such visitations as experience of a 
religious order—Rilke excepted the poem from 
the embarrassed distaste he felt for the rest of 
his early work. Dr. A. R. Peck’s is the first 
complete English translation of the three 
books—Of the Monastic Life, Of Pilgrimage, Of 
Poverty and Death—which comprise The Book 
of Hours; and in it he tries to convey a true 
impression of the qualities of the original for 
those who know little German. The long intro- 
duction by Professor EF. C. Mason, which re- 
lates the poem to the rest of Rilke’s work, is 
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particularly illuminating where it considers 
what are Rilke’s real beliefs on the subject and 
existence of God. He concludes that to Rilke 
God is a ‘figure of speech’ used to express the 
sinking and soaring of his own inner life and 
aspirations as a poet. This is an essential com- 
panion volume to J. B. Leishman’s translations 
of Rilke’s other poems and E. M. Butler’s 
edition of his letters. 

The eight Metaphysical poets whose work is 
anthologized in Jack Dalglish’s selection under 
that title, in the ‘Poetry Bookshelf’ series, are 
Donne, Herbert, Carew, Crashaw, Vaughan, 
King, Marvell, and Cowley. This edition well 
supplements Helen Gardner’s Penguin antho- 
logy in so far as it includes not only—as hers 
does—an introduction discussing the general 
characteristics of metaphysical poetry, and 
brief biographies of the poets, but also critical 
summaries of their work and notes elucidating 
difficulties in the text. 

The frequently repeated assertion that 
Swinburne is all sound and no sense is refuted 
by Bonamy Dobrée, in the introduction to his 
new Penguin selection, as ‘a remark made 
from that crass impercipience that cannot feel 
that sound is itself sense; otherwise, what is the 
virtue of music?’ This admirable selection pre- 
sents as far as possible every aspect of Swin- 
burne’s work excluding the longer poems— 
‘the passionate, the contemplative, the com- 
plex, and the simple . . . those packed with 
ideas and the more easily assimilated narrative 
pieces, the vivid and the incantatory’. 

MARGARET WILLY 

Books noticed above: 

Seven Centuries of Poetry, edited by A. N. JEFFARES. 
Longmans. 215s. 

A Book of English Lyrics, edited by Cec. Day Lewis. 
Chatto. 155. 

An Anthology of Modern Verse, 1940-1960, edited by 
EvizABETH JENNINGS. Methuen. 115. 6d. 

A Book of Science Verse: The Poetic Relations of Science 
and Technology, selected by W. Eastwoop. Mac- 
millan. 215. 

Collected Poems, 1908-1956, by SreEGFRIED Sassoon. 
Faber. 18s. 

Collected Poems, 1929-1959, by JAMES REEveEs. Heine- 
mann, 2I5. 

The Complete Poems of C. P. Cavafy, translated by 
Rae Daven. Hogarth. 255. 

The Bluebells, and Other Verse, by JoHN MASEFIELD. 
Heinemann. 215. 
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The Book of Hours, by Ratner Maria RILKE, trans- 
lated by A. L. Peck. Hogarth. 18s. 

Eight Metaphysical Poets, edited by JAcK Dacuisx. 
Heinemann. 9s. 6d. 

Swinburne, edited by Bonamy Dosrée. Penguin. 
35. 6d. (paper). 


Also received: 


Creations, by Lionet F. Goipsmip. Citizen Publish- 
ing Co., Southend. 3s. 6d. (paper). 

job, by Jonn Fercuson. Proscenium Plays. Ep- 
worth, 4s. 6d. (paper). 

Outposts Publications: A Journey, by Erica JOHNSON; 
A Pattern of Time, by ALAN CRANG; A Stone my 
Star, by Berry Parvin; And the Dark brought Frost, 
by Curistoset Fow er; Astrology, by ELLEN E. H. 
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In Braver Sunlight, by H. F. Jonnson; 
In the Web, by Roy BoaRDMAN;; Strange Habitation, 
by Ian Lovetock ; Swords of the Kingdom, by ALAN 
Rosinson; The Rocklestrakes, by D. M. Brack; 
The Skull in the Mud, by Douctas J. LivincsTone ; 
Time-Bound is Man, by A. C. LAanpor; Young 
Kingdom, Come, by Gituian Mitts. 35. each 
(paper). Rhyme’s Vexation, by Nicopemus; The Lost 
Knight, by Francis Newspoup. 35. 6d. (paper). 
Outposts Publications. 

Poems, by HERBERT Corsy. Fortune Press. 125. 6d. 

Poems and Translations, by Maryorte BALpwin. 
Fortune Press. 10s. 6d. 

Poems of Robert Browning, selected by Epwarp 
Suanxs. Golden Treasury Series. Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. 

Sinbad: a Poodle’s Biography, by Line. WARDEN. St. 


Co.uins; Death and Change, by Erica JOHNSON; Catherine Press. 10s. 6d. 


Snow 


N? colour splashes on this whitewashed day, 
Its pallid sunshine only makes each sheet 
Tucked under hedges in a creaseless square 

So dazzle-bright that eyes can but retreat 


Blinking behind their shutters. Spire and roof 
Take drawing-paper shapes a child might cut 

To his own fretwork pattern; in the lane 
Under the skeleton boughs, each tractor rut 


Holds dingy cups where cows have wandered home 
To ease of milking. Soon above a row 
Of giant Christmas trees the moon will ride, 


Etching a piebald pattern on the snow. 


B. R. GIBBS 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of English. 
Dear Madam, 


I have a problem, and perhaps English can solve 
it. I have studied works on prosody and am aware 
that variations in metre are necessary, especially in 
lengthy poems, to avoid hammer-like monotony. 
But in a short poem a violent change of rhythm 
seems to me an outrage on one’s musical sensibilities. 
In the two instances I wish to mention the poet is so 
eminent and has written such fine verse that any 
ignorance or carelessness on his part can be ruled 
out. Yet what are we to think? 


I refer to the last line of Walter de la Mare’s 
poem entitled Music. The metre runs smoothly as 
set by the first line, ‘When music sounds, gone is 
the earth I know’, till the word ‘hasten’ pulls us up 
with a horrid bump in the final line. Can any of 
your readers defend this? And how should one 
accent this particular line? 

The second instance is the sixth line of Day’s End 
by Laurence Binyon, in The Oxford Book of Victorian 
Verse. The word ‘are’ pulls us up with a nasty jolt. 
The line would read smoothly if it were’‘in the ways 
that have been rough’. Is it possible that the author’s 
ear suddenly failed him? Or is there some subtlety 
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of rhythm in both cases which I have failed to de- 
tect? I hope so. 

I have never come across such things in the major 
poets. Stephen Phillips has the curious line in Christ 
in Hades: *O all fresh out of beautiful sunlight!’ but 


I presume we could, if we wished, put the accent on 
the second part of the word ‘sunlight’. 
Yours faithfully, 
W. A. Carson 


65 Fitzwilliam Street, Belfast, 9. 


Reprints, New Editions, and Recent 
Periodicals 


Three Old English Elegies, edited by R. F. Leslie and 
published by Manchester University Press at 
125. 6d. as the second volume in the ‘Old and Middle 
English Texts Series’, contains The Wife’s Lament, 
The Husband’s Message, and The Ruin, all from the 
Exeter Book compiled towards the end of the tenth 
century. The editor examines the elegiac form in 
general, the poems’ sources, dates, and dialect, and 
includes a useful bibliography, glossary, and notes. 

The novels of Thomas Deloney, with their racy 
dramatic dialogue, sentimentality and bawdry, and 
lively humorous portraits of contemporary trades- 
men and their womenfolk, were forerunners of the 
eighteenth-century picaresque novel. Printed in 
London between 1597 and 1600, they became in- 
stant best-sellers of their day. All four—7ack of 
Newbury, The Gentle Craft, Parts I and II, and Thomas 
of Reading—are contained in the recent reprint 
edited by Merritt E. Lawlis (Oxford: Indiana U.P., 
£5), who in his introduction considers Deloney’s 
indebtedness to contemporary drama and ‘jest- 
biographies’, his handling of characterization, and 
gives an outlin: of his life. 

Lectures on the Recorder in Relation to Literature, by 
Christopher Welch, with a new introduction by 
Edgar Hunt (Oxford, 255.), is a photographic re- 
print of the first three of Six Lectures on the Recorder 
and Other Flutes which was first published in 1g11. 
Ranging over references to the flute in Chaucer, 
Hamlet and the recorder, and the extraordinary 
effect of recorders on Pepys, it is still the fullest 
existing discussion of the instrument’s early history 
and its place in literature. 

Apart from King Lear and Timon of Athens (men- 
tioned on p. 230), Cymbeline is now available at 5,5. 
in ‘The Cambridge Pocket Shakespeare’ series. 

Particularly relevant to our own day, with a simi- 
lar awareness of worlds of knowledge opening up 
whose destination is unpredictable, is the situation 
surveyed in The Breaking of the Circle: Studies in the 
Effect of the ‘New Science’ upon Seventeenth-Century 
Poetry, by Marjorie Hope Nicolson, of which a 
second, revised edition comes from Columbia U.P. 
(Oxford, 255.). The author examines the attempts 
of seventeenth-century poets, particularly Donne, 
to follow the discoveries of Galileo and Descartes— 


creating out of the tension of a time of transition a 
new idiom in poetry. 

Throughout his life Thoreau kept a diary— 
fourteen volumes of day-to-day chronicle of his 
rural life at Concord: observation of flowers, birds, 
and animals and of life in the woods, and tales 
collected from fishermen and poachers. These are 
largely unrepresented in the available editions of 
Thoreau’s works; so admirers of Walden will wel- 
come the selection made from them by Laurence 
Stapleton in H. D. Thoreau: A Writer’s Journal 
(Heinemann, 255.), revealing as it does a richly 
stocked, wise, philosophic mind in harmony with 
its environment. 

Two recent titles in Everyman’s Library are The 
Ethiopian Story of Heliodorus, newly translated into 
English by Sir Walter Lamb (Dent, gs. 6d.) —a love 
epic written probably in the first quarter of the 
third century A.p., describing the perilous adven- 
tures of a pair of young lovers in Greece, Egypt, 
and Ethiopia; and Mrs. Craik’s solid, deservedly 
esteemed tale of nineteenth-century home life, Zohn 
Halifax Gentleman, with a new introduction by 
W. M. Parker (115. 6d.) 

The Compleat Angler—Izaak Walton’s original and 
Charles Cotton’s second part which appeared with 
the fifth edition in 1678—-has been issued in “The 
World’s Classics’ (Oxford, 7s. 6d.) with an introduc- 
tory appreciation by John Buchan, who commends 
the lucid flow of Walton’s style as ‘a model of ease 
and charm’. This edition includes as an appendix 
a modernized text of the anonymous The Arte of 
Angling, published in 1577, which is thought to have 
been Walton’s probable source. 

Volume I of the Collected Plays of Emlyn Williams 
(Heinemann, 30s.), with an entertaining and re- 
vealing introduction by the author on the plays’ 
composition, contains four of his successes of the 
*308: Night Must Fall, He Was Born Gay, The Corn is 
Green, and The Light of Heart. 


PAPER-BACKED REPRINTS 


A devoted champion of Bradley, Professor H. B. 
Charlton in his Clark Lectures for 1946-7—several 
times reprinted since their first appearance—makes 
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one of the most searching explorations of the field 
of Shakespearian tragedy since Bradley’s time. 
Shakespearian Tragedy is now available in a paper- 
backed edition issued by the Cambridge Press at 
10s. 6d. 

An attempt to examine and relate Wordsworth’s 
mature theories about life to his poetic technique 
and performance, Arthur Beatty’s William Words- 
worth: His Doctrine and Art in Their Historical Relation, 
first published in 1922, has been reissued in a new 
format by the University of Wisconsin Press at 
$1.95 (a cloth edition is available at $5.00). 

In his foreword to Martin Jarrett-Kerr’s D. H. 


Lawrence and Human Existence, a second edition of 


which now comes from S.C.M. Press at 8s. 6d., 
T. S. Eliot describes the book as a ‘serious piece of 
criticism of Lawrence’, written from a Christian 
standpoint. The author, an Anglican monk, has 
added a new introduction which takes account both 
of Lawrence criticism which has appeared since the 
book’s first publication in 1951, and of the Lady 
Chatterley trial. 

Following an earlier paper-backed edition of the 
Collected Poems, Faber’s have now issued at 4s. 6d. 
a volume of Selected Poems of T. S. Eliot—a selection 
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made by the poet himself which may be regarded 
as an introduction to his work. 

Two recent titles in Heinemann’s ‘Mercury 
Books’ are John Carter’s ABC for Book Collectors 
(7s. 6d.), a dictionary of specialized terms used in 
book-collecting, and James Reeves’s anthology of 
English traditional verse, edited with an introduc- 
tion and notes from the manuscripts of Cecil 
Sharp, under the title The Idiom of the People (8s. 6d.). 

A welcome addition to ‘Penguin Modern Classics’ 
at 3s. 6d. is Virginia Woolf’s posthumous book of 
essays The Death of the Moth, intended by her to 
form a further volume in her Common Reader series. 


PERIODICALS 


Periodicals received since our last issue include 
Critical Quarterly (published by the Oxford University 
Press at 3s.) for Summer 1961; Nos. 27 and 28 of 
The Anglo-Welsh Review, published by the Dock 
Leaves Press at 35. 6d.; Modern Fiction Studies for 
Spring and Summer 1961; the June and August 
issues of English Studies, edited by KR. W. Zandvoort 
from Groningen (not Amsterdam, as stated in our 
last issue), the April-June issue of Etudes Anglaises, 
and the June issue of Northern Nigeria News. 


For the Classroom 


Selected books recently received: 


Dama 

King Henry IV, Part I, by WtLuiAM SHAKESPEARE, 
edited by J. H. Warrer. Players’ Shakespeare. 
Heinemann. 5s. 6d. 

New Swan Shakespeare: A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
edited by J. W. Lever. 6s. gd. (cloth boards), 
45. 3d. (paper); Richard Ii, edited by H. M. 
Hume. 75. 3d. (cloth boards), 4s. 6d. (paper). 
Longmans. 

Riders to the Sea and The Playboy of the Western World, 
by J. M. Synce, edited by E. R. Woop. Heine- 
mann. 55. 

The Burning Glass, by Cuartes Morcan. 
millan. gs. 6d. 

The Merchant of Venice, by WiLL1AM SHAKESPEARE, 
edited by A. C. Warp. Heritage of Literature 
Series. Longmans. 55. 


Mac- 


Poetry 


Exploring Poetry, edited by E. W. Parker: Book 1: 
Treasure Trail. 4s. 9d.; Book 2: Treasure Hunt. 
55.; Book 3: Treasure Trove. 5s.; Book 4: Treasure 
Chest. 6s. gd. Longmans. 

From ‘The Prelude’, edited by H. S. TAytor. Heine- 
mann. 75. 6d. 


Hurdy-Gurdy: Selected Poems, by JAmEs 
Heinemann. 2s. 6d. (limp cloth). 

Tron, Honey, Gold, edited by Davin Horprook. 
Vol. 1, gs. 6d.; Vol. 2, 125. 6d. Cambridge. 

Lines of Action, edited by B. W. Rose and R. S. 
Jones. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Paradise Lost, by JouN Mitton. Books I and II, 
edited by T. CreHan. U.L.P. 7s. 6d. 

Reading Aloud (an anthology for choral reading), 
edited by James Ginson and RaymMonp WILSON. 
Macmillan. 6s. 6d. 

The Harrap Junior Book of Modern Verse, edited by 
Maurice and Dororny M. Hurst. 
Harrap. 5s. 6d. 


REEVES. 


Prose 

Brat Farrar, by JosepHine Tey. New Windmill 
Series. Heinemann. 6s. 

Heritage of Literature Series: Midshipman Quinn, by 
SHOWELL STY Es. 55. 3d.; Oliver Twist, edited by 
S. H. Burton. 7s. 6d.; Tarka the Otter, by HENRY 
55. 6d. Longmans. 

Modern Reading Series: The Snow Goose and The Small 
Miracle, by Paut Gatuico. 55.; Watcher in the 
Shadows, by Georrrey Houseno 6s.; Village 
of Stars, by Paut Stanton. 65. 6d.; Rebecca, by 
Dapune Du Maurier. 7s. 6d. Longmans. 
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Nine Twentieth-Century Essayists, edited by HaRoLp 
Garpiner. Harrap. 75. 

Studies in English Literature (a new series of critical 
studies of individual plays, novels, and groups of 
poems widely read in universities and the upper 
forms of schools): Milton:Comus and Samson Agonistes, 
by J. B. Broapsenr; Pope: The Rape of the Lock, 
by J. S. Cunnincuam; Jane Austen: Emma, by 
F. W. Brapsroox; W. B. Yeats: The Poems, by 
A. NorMan Jerrares. Arnold. 6s. each. 

The Kraken Wakes, by Joun WynbDuHAM, abridged by 
S.S. Moopy. Longmans. 53s. 6d. 

The Seven Ages of Man: An Anthology of Biography, 
edited by Nevitte Nutrauy. Arnold. 55. 6d. 
Vanity Fair, by W. M. Tuackeray, abridged by 

EvizaBeTH Longmans. 55. 


Teaching of English 
A First Book of English Comprehension, by A. R. 
Rosertson. Longmans. 35. 6d. (limp cloth). 
Creative Writing in English, Book 2, by Gorpon 
Taytor. Ginn. 10s, 


For the Classroom 


Efficient English for Technical Students, by F. E. 
Fopven. U.L.P. 75. 6d. 

English in Action, Book 1, by Gorpon Humpureys. 
U.L.P. 7s. 6d. 

First Year English, by E. L. Buack and E. R. Woop. 
Blackie. 7s. 

Guided Composition for Students of English, by GERALD 
FLeminG and Fouacasse. U.L.P. 45. 6d. (paper). 
Pleasure in English: Stage 4, by J. R. C. Yoiestas and 
J. Hotman. 55. 9d.; Stage 5, by J. R. C. Yoixstas 

and I. M. Newnuam. 6s. Longmans. 

Present-Day English for Foreign Students, by E. FRANK 
Canpuin. U.L.P. 6s. (paper). 

Read, Write and Draw, Books 1 and 2, by Rutu BExt. 
Longmans. 2s. 6d. each (paper). 

Top Flight, by T. Etper and R. Woop. A Reader 
for pupils of 11-12. Harrap. 6s. Teacher’s Book, 
gs. 6d. Reading Progress Card, 35. (plus 7d. 
purchase tax) a dozen. 

Understanding through Interest, Books 1, 2, 3, 4, by 
R. J. Hoare. Longmans. 35. 6d. each (paper). 


Selected List of Recent Books 


A Reader’s Guide to Literary Terms. By K. Beckson 
and A. Ganz. Thames & Hudson. 2ts. 

A Short History of English Poetry. By James REEvVEs. 
Heinemann. 21s. 

Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature, 
32. Cambridge (for the Modern Humanities 
Research Association). 80s. 

Baudelaire’s Tragic Hero. By D. J. Mossop. Oxford. 
255. 

Burns: A Study of the Poems and Songs. By THomas 
Crawrorp. Oliver & Boyd. 355. 

Byron: A Critical Study. By ANDREW RUTHERFORD. 
Oliver & Boyd. 25s. 

Charles Macklin: An Actor’s Life. By Witt1am W. 
Appteton. Oxford (Harvard U.P.). gos. 

Collected Essays. By Grorce Secker & 
Warburg. 30s. 

” Diaries, Prayers and Annals (Yale Edition of the 
Works of Samuel Johnson, Vol. I). Edited by 
E. L. McApam, Jr., with DonaLp and Mary 
Hype. Oxford (Yale U.P.). 80s. 

Eighteenth-Century Critical Essays, Vols. I and II. 
Edited by Scorr Extepce. Oxford (Cornell 
U.P.). £5 the set. . 

Edith Simcox and George Eliot. By K. A. McKenzie. 
Oxford. 18s. 


English Examined: Two Centuries of Comment on the 
Mother-Tongue. By Suste I. Tucker. Cambridge. 
225. 6d. 

English Tragedy before Shakespeare. By WOLFGANG 
Methuen. 30s. 

Every Changing Shape. A Critical Study of Twelve 


Writers, from St. John of the Cross to Edwin 

Muir. By EvizaBetH JeNnntncs. Deutsch. 255. 
George Gissing and H. G. Wells. Letters edited by 

A. Getrrmann. Hart-Davis. 255. 

George Orwell: Fugitive from the Camp of Victory. By 
Ricuarp Rees. Secker & Warburg. 18s. 

H. D. Thoreau: A Writer’s Journal. Edited by 
LauRENCE STAPLETON. Heinemann. 255. 

John Webster’s Borrowing. By R. W. Dent. Oxford 
(California U.P.). 445. 

Metaphor and Symbol. Edited by L. C. Knicurs and 
Basit Corrie. Butterworth. 3os. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. By Epwarp WAGENKNECHT. 
Oxford. 355. 

Personal Records. Edited by MARGARET BoTTRALL. 
Hart-Davis. 255. 

Poetry Today: A Survey of the Years 1957-60. By 
ELIzABeTH JENNINGS. Longmans. 35. 6d. (paper). 

Recent American Drama. By S. Downer. 
Minnesota U.P. 55. (paper). 

Shakespeare and the Renaissance Concept of Honor. By 
C. B. Watson. Oxford (Princeton U.P.). 60s. 
Shakespeare Survey, 14. Edited by ALLARDYCE NICOLL. 

Cambridge. 275. 6d. 

Shakespeare the Dramatist. By UNa Evwis-Fermor. 
Methuen. 25s. 

Shakespeare: The Great Tragedies. By KenneTH 
Murr. Writers and Their Work. Longmans (for 
the British Council and the N.B.L.). 25. 6d. 
(paper). 

Somerset Maugham. By RicHarp Heine- 
mann. 


Selected List of Recent Books 


T. S. Eliot. By LzeonarpD UncER. Minnesota U.P. 
55- (paper). 

Tennyson: The Growth of a Poet. By JeERomE HamiL- 
Ton Bucktey. Oxford (Harvard U.P.) 30s. 
The Art of James Joyce. By A. WALTON Litrz. Oxford. 

The Classical Temper: A Study of James Foyce’s 
‘Ulysses’. By S. L. Chatto. 
The Commonwealth Pen. Edited by A. L. McLeop. 
Oxford (Cornell U.P.). 28s. 
The Dark Night of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. By Mar- 
SHALL SuUTHER. Oxford (Columbia U.P.). 4os. 
The Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker, 4. Edited by 
Frepson Bowers. Cambridge. 455. 

The English Novel. By Lionet Stevenson. Con- 
stable. 325. 6d. 

The Evolution of Walt Whitman. By Rocer AssELI- 
NEAU. Oxford (Harvard U.P.). £3. 

The Garnett Family. By Caroryn G. 
Allen & Unwin. 30s. 

The Life of Shakespeare. By F. E. HAturpay. Duck- 
worth. 255. 

The Novel and the Reader. By KATHERINE LEVER. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

The Private Life of Sherlock Holmes. 
Starret. Allen & Unwin. 21s. 
The Structure of Allegory in ‘The Faerie Queene’. By 

A. C. Hamitton. Oxford. 355. 


By VINCENT 


Proceedings 


EDINBURGH 


Hon. Secretary: CHARLES KiNG, 69 Drum Brae North, 
Edinburgh, 4. 


Programme: 


1961. 6 Oct.: Mr. Edwin Morgan (Lecturer in 
English, Glasgow University): ‘English Poetry 
since 1945.’ 

20 Oct.: Discussion. 

to Nov.: The Rev. Erik Routley: ‘The English 
Hymn—lIts Literary History and Pretensions.’ 

18 Nov. Dinner in the Grosvenor Hotel. Guest 
Speakers: Mr. A. Melville Clarke, Mr. Douglas 
Young, Mr. J. H. McLean. 

1 Dec.: Mr. Alexander Law: ‘Allan Ramsay and 
His Times.’ 

15 Dec.: Mr. T. H. Coulson (Lecturer in English, 
St. Andrews University): ‘Shakespeare’s Atti- 
tude to War.’ 

1962. 24 Jan.: Joint Meeting with Classical Associa- 
tion. Mr. K. R. Potter (Reader in Humanity, 
Edinburgh University): ‘Apuleius and the 
Elocutio Novella.’ 

Jan. or Feb.: ‘A Theatre Night.’ 

24 Feb.: Mr. Mark Kinkead-Weekes (Lecturer 


The Swinburne Letters. Edited by Ceci. Y. Lane. 
Vol. 3: 1875-7. Vol. 4: 1877-82. Oxford (Yale 
U.P.). £4. 45. 

The Theatres of London. By RayMonD MANDER and 
Joe Mircuenson. Hart-Davis. 30s. 

The Tragedy of Arthur. By Matruews. 
Oxford (California U.P.). 40s. 

The Untuning of the Sky: Ideas of Music in English 
Poetry, 1500-1700. By JouN Oxford 
(Princeton U.P.). 68s. 

The Writer and Commitment. 
Secker & Warburg. 255. 

The Writer’s Dilemma. Edited by STEPHEN SPENDER. 
Essays originally published in The Times Literary 
Supplement under the heading ‘Limits of Control’. 
Oxford. 12s. 6d. 

Themes and Variations in Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 
J. B. LetsumMan. Hutchinson. 355. 

Unpublished Poems of Sir Thomas Wyatt and His Circle. 
Edited by KennetH Murr. Liverpool U.P. 
125. 6d. 

W. B. Yeats: His Poetry and Thought. By A. G. Stock. 
Cambridge. 27s. 6d. 

Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 
Macdonald. 3os. 

William Cowper: The Continuing Revaluation. By 
Lopwick Hartiey. Oxford (Carolina U.P.). 
405. 


By Joun MAnper. 


By 


By the Eart or Lytton. 


of Branches 


in English, Edinburgh University): ‘Auguries 
of Innocence.’ A consideration of The Go- 
between (L. P. Hartley), The Catcher in the Rye 
(J. D. Salinger), and Lord of the Flies (William 
Golding). 

10 Mar.: M. G. Schricke (Assistant-Director, 
Institut Francais d’Ecosse): ‘Modern French 
Drama.’ 


MANCHESTER 


Hon. Secretary: D. J. Rostron, 11 Gleaves Avenue, 
Harwood, near Bolton, Lancashire. 

Programme: 

1961. 30 Sept.: One-day school on ‘The Teaching 
and Examining of English Literature’. Lec- 
tures by Dr. Donald Davie on ‘The Right Use 
of Conventional Language’, by Mr. Robin 
Skelton on ‘Examining English Literature at 
“©” Level’, by Mr. A. Pollard on ‘Examining 
English Literature at “A” Level’, by Mr. A. J. V. 
Chapple on ‘Examining English Literature at 
“OQ” Level, Paper B’, and by Mr. R. B. Cook 
on ‘Teaching English Literature to Pupils 
Entering for Secondary School Certificate 
Examinations’. There was also a Brains Trust. 


“ 
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g Oct.: Mr. C. Hanson: ‘Some Novels, including 
Sons and Lovers.’ 

20 Nov.: Mr. B. Bergonzi: “The Early Books of 
Paradise Lost.’ 

4 Dec.: Mr. D. I. Colley, Manchester City 
Librarian: Subject to be fixed. 

11 Dec.: Mr. J. D. Jump: ‘Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins.’ 

1962. 29 Jan.: Professor J. F. Kermode: ‘ The Tempest.’ 


NORTH-WEST KENT 


Hon. Secretary: Miss D. M. CrossFteLp, 13 Pinewood 
Road, Bromley, Kent. 
Programme: Spring Session: 
1961. 10 Jan.: ‘Sunset and Evening Star.’ 
24 Jan.: Miss M. Paice: ‘Edgar Allan Poe.’ 
31 Jan.: “Twentieth-century Sonnet.’ 
14 Feb.: Annual General Meeting. Personal 
choice. 
28 Feb.: ‘American Women Poets.’ 
14 Mar.: Mrs. Pereira: ‘Rupert Brooke.’ 
28 Mar.: Two poets on the same subject. 


Summer Session: 

25 Apr.: ‘Interiors.’ 

2 May: Mr. Anthony Thwaite: ‘Contemporary 
Poets and their Work.’ 

9 May: ‘All the Fun of the Fair.’ 

3o May: ‘A. E. Housman and Laurence Hous- 
man.’ 

13 June: Summer outing to Bordon, Hants. 

27 June: Miss M. Paice: ‘Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning.’ 

1 July: Fiftieth Anniversary Dinner to celebrate 
the founding of the Shortlands Poetry Circle in 

11 July: ‘Childhood and Old Age.’ 

18 July: Writers’ Group ‘At Home’, when poems 
from the annual Portfolio of the Poetry Circle 
were read and criticized. 

25 July: ‘Marine Life.’ 

Autumn Session: 

26 Sept.: ‘Optimism.’ 

10 Oct.: Mrs. K. V. Richardson: ‘Metaphor and 
Symbolism.’ 

24 Oct. ‘Stillness.’ 

31 Oct.: Mr. Martin Fagg: ‘Thomas Hardy.’ 

14 Nov. ‘Shakespeare’s Plays.’ 

28 Nov.: Mr. F. S. Kilshawe: ‘Walter de la 
Mare.’ 

12 Dec.: ‘Something rich and strange.’ 


Writers’ Group and Drama Readings have also 
been held regularly throughout the year. 


NOTTINGHAM 


Hon. Secretary: Miss S. M. SmitxH, Department of 
English, The University, Nottingham. 
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Programme: 

1960. 4 Nov.: Mr. Douglas Brown: “Thomas Hardy’s 
Poetry’ (in coprjunction with the students’ 
Literary Society). 

15 Nov.: Professor Lionel Stevenson: ‘The 
Romantic Novel from Meredith to Conrad.’ 

2 Dec.: Mr. P. A. W. Collins: ‘Charles Dickens 
and Crime.’ 

1961, 7Feb.: Mr. D. Davin: ‘Personal Recollections 
of Joyce Cary’ (in conjunction with the 
students’ Literary Society). 

14 Feb.: Mr. A. Champion: ‘Linguistic Analysis 
and the Literary Critics’ (in conjunction with 
the students’ Literary Society). 

24 Feb.: Mr. P. M. Yarker: ‘Victorian Vice.’ 

14 Mar.: Professor Viebrock: ‘Coleridge’s Criti- 
cism.” 

SOUTHAMPTON 

Hon. Secretary: F. G. Roperts, Butlers Wood, 

Newtown Road, Awbridge, nr. Romsey, Hants. 

Programme: 

1960. 21 Oct.: Miss Mary Lascelles: “The Story- 
teller as Magician.’ 

18 Nov.: Mr. R. M. O’Malley: ‘Why English?’ 
A discussion on English as a subject. 

1961. 17 Feb.: Joint Meeting with Southampton 
Classical Association. Mr. L. P. Wilkinson: 
Cult of Outrageousness.’ 

17 Mar.: Annual General Meeting. Professor G. 
Baldini: ‘Petrarch, Boccaccio, and English 
Literary Tradition.’ 

12 May: Mrs. G. Bromley: ‘Henry James: The 
Later Style.’ 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
ADELAIDE 


Hon. Secretary: F. H. Mares, Dept. of English, 

University of Adelaide. 

Programme: 

1961. 23 Mar.: Adoption of Branch Constitution. 
Mr. K. Magarey (English Dept., University) and 
Mr. G. E. Williams (Adelaide Teachers’ Col- 
lege) afterwards discussed a poem of Shelley’s. 

27 Apr.: Special General Meeting to elect officers. 
Dr. N. Nilsson (Norwood High School): 
‘Matthew Arnold.’ 

8 June: Mr. C. Ballantyne, producer; Mr. Max 
Marris, critic; Dr. Harry Medlin, University 
Theatre Guild; Mr. J. Trinder, Adelaide 
Teachers’ College: ‘A Symposium on Dramatic 
Criticism.’ 

3 Aug.: Mr. J. J. Anderson (English Dept., Uni- 
versity) : ‘New Zealand Literature.’ 

7 Sept.: Dr. J. J. Bray, Q.C.: Topic not settled. 

5 Oct.: Dr. J. Colmer (English Dept., Univer- 
sity): ‘Coleridge.’ 
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7 Nov.: Annual dinner. Guest speaker, Professor 
W. A. Edwards, English Dept., University of 
Western Australia. 


ALLAHABAD 

Hon, Secretary: J. S. Saxena, The University, Allaha- 

bad, U.P., India. 

Programme: 

1960. 25 Aug.: Mr. J. P. Kulshrestha: ‘Graham 
Greene’. 

3 Nov.: Mr. Hemendra Shanker Saxena: ‘D. H. 
Lawrence.’ 

24 Nov.: Mr. R. N. Deb: ‘Some Aspects of 
Shakespeare.’ 

CAPE TOWN 

Hon, Secretary: A. G. Woopwarp, The University, 

Rondebosch, Cape Town. 

Programme: 

1961. 15 Mar. Annual General Meeting, followed 
by Mr. F. R. Bradlow: ‘Byways of Africana 
Research.’ 

12 Apr.: Dr. I. D. du Plessis: ‘Omar Khayyam: 
Some Aspects, based on the Cambridge Manu- 
scripts.’ 

10 May: Miss Rosalie van der Gucht: “The Inter- 
pretation of Poetry by Actors and Poets.’ 

14 June: Mr. A. Lennox-Short: ‘English in South 
Africa, Now and Tomorrow.’ 

12 July: A panel of book reviewers, convened by 
Mr. Peter Harris: “The Book Reviewer and 
his Work.’ 

g Aug.: Mr. K. R. Nicol: ‘The case for Ezra 
Pound: A Consideration of the Cantos.’ 

13 Sept.: Professor Eric Chisholm: A programme 
of films on literary topics: ‘The Tragedy of 
John Milton’; ‘Eighteenth-century England, 
Art, Life, and Culture’; and ‘The Theatre— 
One of the Humanities’. 

11 Oct.: Archdeacon Wood: ‘Recent Translations 
of the Bible into English.’ 

8 Nov.: Annual social function. 


FORT HARE 


Hon. Secretary: E. W. Brown, P.O. Lovedale, C.P. 
During 1960 the branch held its usual six meetings 
(whose subjects were printed in the Autumn 1960 
issue of English). Attendance was good and the 
lectures well received. 
LUCKNOW 
Hon. Secretary: B. N. CHATURVEDI, 39 Model Houses, 
Lucknow. 
Programme: 
1960. 16 Dec.: Inauguration of the Lucknow 
Branch of the English Association by Professor 
N. K. Sidhanta, Vice-Chancellor, Delhi Uni- 


versity. 
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1961. 16 Jan.: Mr. J. H. Adler: ‘Modern American 
Drama.’ 
18 Feb.: Discussion on ‘Obscurity in Poetry’. 
17 Mar.: Creative Evening: reading of their 
creative pieces by members of the Association. 


QUEENSLAND 
Hon. Secretary: B. A. SHaw, 60 Mortlake Road, 
Graceville, Brisbane. 
Programme: 
1961. 27 Mar.: Professor A. K. Thomson: “The 1gbo 
Public Examinations, Junior English.’ 
10 Apr.: Professor A. C. Cawley: “The 1960 Public 
Examinations, Senior English.’ 

24 Apr.: Mr. D. J. Munro: “The Use of Records 

in Teaching English.’ 

22 May: Professor J. C. Mahoney: ‘Studies in 

Stone— illustrated with Slides.’ 

26 June: Mr. C. H. Hadgraft: ‘Irony—including 

reference to Vanity Fair and other Prose Works.’ 

24 July: Symposium: ‘Poetry and what I get out 

of it.’ Convener: Professor A. C. Cawley. 
28 Aug.: Miss E. ssanger: “The Supernatural in 
Shakespeare.’ 

25 Sept.: Col. P. V. O. Fleming: Presidential 
Address. 

23 Oct.: Annual General Meeting and Members’ 
Evening. 

It has been the custom for some years to devote 
the March meeting to an unofficial report by the 
Chief Examiner on the public examinations in 
English of the previous year. These addresses have 
now become officially recognized as the Chief 
Examiners’ reports on Junior and Senior English 
examinations: a move which has proved valuable 
to the Association, since notices of meetings are 
widely circulated and draw a great number of 
English teachers from Secondary Schools here. The 
topics of the meetings for June and August this 
year, together with that of the Symposium in July, 
carry specific interest for teachers of English in 
Queensland Secondary Schools because the sub- 
jects are related to examination set texts. 

The membership in May of this year totalled 113. 


SALISBURY 
Hon. Secretary: Mrs. P. M. Skyrme-Jones, 14 Fleet- 
wood Road, Alexandra Park, Salisbury. 

In February 1958 the English Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was formed, but after some months the name 
was changed, and on 12 April 1961 the Association, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. A. Ravenscroft of 
the University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
converted itself formally into the Salisbury Branch 
of The English Association. At present membership 
is small (just over 30), but audiences at meetings 
open to the public vary from 40 to 200. 
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1961. 8 Feb.: Panel discussion by Dr. Olive Robert- 
son, the Very Rev. the Dean of Salisbury, 
Mr. P. Brown, Mr. A. Ravenscroft, with Pro- 
fessor N. H. MacKenzie in the chair: ‘Lady 
Chatterley on Trial.’ 

1 Mar.: Mr. J. O. Reed (English Department, 
University College of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land) : “The African Consciousness in Novels in 
English by West Africans.’ 

12 Apr.: Extraordinary General Meeting: Forma- 
tion of Salisbury Branch of The English Associa- 
tion, followed by rehearsed reading oi T. S. 
Eliot’s The Family Reunion, directed by Aileen 
Smith. 

18 May: Panel discussion by the S. Rhodesian 
delegates to the Makerere (Uganda) Confer- 
ence on the teaching of English in January 
1961—Professor N. H. MacKenzie, Mr. G. 
Gardener, Mr. A. Cable: ‘English in the 
Commonwealth.’ 

5, 12, 19, 26 June: Mr. A. Ravenscroft, University 
College: Lectures on King Lear for sixth-form 
teachers and sixth-formers. 

22 June: Film show: ‘Stratford Adventure’ and 
‘Pickwick Papers’. 

17 July: Professor A. Norman Jeffares (Univer- 
sity of Leeds): ‘W. B. Yeats.’ 

28 July (August meeting): Jointly with the Com- 


mission for India, in commemoration of the 
Tagore Centenary: Rehearsed reading of 
Santha Rama Rau’s dramatization of E. M. 
Forster’s A Passage to India, directed by Aileen 
Smith. 

26 Sept.: Panel discussion, with Mr. Arnold-Jones 
in the chair: “Essentials and Inessentials in the 
Teaching of English.’ 

Oct.: To be arranged. 

Nov.: Annual General Meeting. 


SYDNEY 


Hon. Secretary: H. M. ButTer.ey, 25 Hanna Street, 
Beecroft, Sydney. 
Programme: 
1961. 1 Mar.: Annual General Meeting. 
5 Apr.: S. E. Lee (Sydney Teachers’ College) : 
‘A. G. Stephens.’ 
3 May: Rosemary Dobson: 
Australian Poetry.’ 
7 june: Gustav Cross (University of Sydney) : 
T. S. Eliot’s Four Quartets. 
6 July: John Thompson: ‘Overseas Trip.’ 
2 Aug.: Student Papers. 
6 Sept.: R. G. Geering (University of Sydney): 
‘Christina Stead.’ 
4 Oct.: Peter Colman (Bulletin): “The Case of 
Albert Namatijira.’ 
15 Nov.: Annual Dinner. 


‘Landscape in 


All correspondence and contributions for the 1962 Spring number of English should be addressed to the 
Editor, Miss Margaret Willy, at Flat 1, Brockmere, 43 Wray Park Road, Reigate, Surrey, and contributions 
should reach her not later than Friday, 15 December 1961. Contributors should state if they are members of the 
Association. It is not possible to guarantee return of scripts unless a stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


STUDIES IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
General Editor: David Daiches 


1. Milton: Comus and Samson Agonistes 
by J. B. Broadbent 

2. Pope: The Rape of the Lock by J. S. 
Cunningham 

3. Jane Austen: Emma by F. W. 
Bradbrook 

4. W. B. Yeats: The Poems by A. Nor- 
man Jeffares 

5. Chaucer: The Clerk’s Tale and The 
Knight’s Tale by Elizabeth Salter 

6. Marlowe: Dr. Faustus by J. P. Brock- 
bank 

7. Hardy: The Mayor of Casterbridge by 
Douglas Brown 

In recent years there has been a noticeable lack 
close critical analyses of individual works, to 

help the student in his literary studies. Dr. Daiches 


aims to fill this gap at sixth-form and university 
level. 


6s. net each 
EDWARD ARNOLD 


(PUBLISHERS) LTD. 
41 Maddox Street, London, W.1 


KEATS-SHELLEY 
MEMORIAL BULLETIN No. XII 


Contents 

Edmund Blunden 
Frances, Lady Shelley Eugene J. Brzenk 
The Attack at Tanyrallt H. M. Dowling 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, Leigh Hunt R. A. Lusty 
John Keats: Further Notes PhyllisG. Mann 


Shelley’s Orsino: Evil in ‘The Cenci’ 
Joan Rees 


Shelley and the Visual Arts Neville Rogers 
The Odes of Keats S. R. Swaminathan 
Byron and the Franciscans 


Dorothy G. Wayman 
Price 8s. 6d. By post 9s. 


Bulletins 1 and I1 (published before 1914) are 
being reproduced in facsimile. Price 15s. each 
All back numbers now available. 


Keats's Editor 


Hon. Editor and Publisher: 
DOROTHY HEWLETT 


Longfield Cottage, Longfield Drive, 
Sheen Common, London, S.W.14 


{1 end} 


The English Association 


(FOUNDED 1906) 


President 1961/2 
SIR KENNETH CLARK, C.H., K.C.B. 


The object of the English Association is to promote the knowledge and appreciation of English 
language and literature, and to uphold the standards of English writing and speech. 

The Association pursues these aims by affording opportunities of co-operation amongst all 
those interested in English; by furthering the recognition of English as essential in education; 
by discussing methods of English teaching; by holding lectures, conferences, and other meetings; 
by publishing a journal, books, and leaflets; and by forming local branches both at home and 
overseas. 


Officers 
Chairman of Committee: D. M. LOW, M.A., F.R.S.L. 
Hon, Treasurer: WILLIAM A. ARMSTRONG, M.A., PH.D. 
Editor of ENGLISH: MISS MARGARET WILLY, F.R.S.L. 
Associate Editor of ENGLISH: GUY BOAS, M.A., F.R.S.L. 
Organizing Officer: E. WYNNE HICKIE, M.A. 
Secretary: MRS. E. M. FIELDING 


The financial year runs from 1 January to 31 December, and an ordinary subscription paid at 
any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine ENGLISH (three 
issues) and the Presidential Address. 


The annual subscription to the Central Body is £1. 15., or, with Essays and Studies, New Series, 
and The Year’s Work in English Studies, £2. 2s., and is due on 1 January. Members who do not 
wish to pay their subscription by a banker’s order can pay a subscription in advance for three 
years at the rate of £3 or £6 respectively. 


Life membership (which does not cover the two special publications Essays and Studies and The 
Year’s Work in English Studies) is £15. 155. 


Corporate membership (£1. 15. or £2. 25.) is open to Colleges, Schools, and Libraries. 
Student membership is open on special terms to students up to the age of 23. 
The annual subscription of branch members is fixed within certain limits by the Branch. 


All inquiries should be addressed to the Secretary, The English Association, 8 Cromwell Place, 
London, S.W. 7. 
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THE 
WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


Well worth visiting! 


Large depts. for Sheet Music, Paperbacks, 
Gramophone Records 


"FOR 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) *Open 9-6 (Thur. 9-7) 
2 mins. from Tottenham Court Road Stn. 


PREPARATION 


THE 


EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 
DIRECTORY 
1962 


59th Year 


OVER 700 pages of officially compiled 
information with full lists of Secondary 
Grammar, Modern and Technical Schools, 
Technical Colleges, Teachers’ Training 
Colleges, Libraries, Associations, Local 
Education Authorities, and much other 
invaluable material. 
By post 35s. 

Order now from 

The School Government Publishing 

Co. Ltd. 
98 Kingston Road, London, S.W. 19 


THREE BOOKS IN THE SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY 


POINTS OF VIEW 


Selected and Edited by 
M. Alderton Pink 


The essays included in this volume illus- 
trate the various ways in which contro- 
versialists arouse attention and stimulate 
thought on topics of general interest. 4s. 6d. 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
Selected and Edited by A. F. Scott 


Distinguished speakers on the radio over 
the years talk of many of the achievements 
of mankind; of the varied problems of life 
and conduct today; and of the complicated 
possibilities of the future. | 6s. 


AN ANTHOLOGY 
OF WIT 
Selected and Edited by Guy Boas 


In all these forty selections the predomi- 
nant characteristic, says the editor, is Wit, 
because every passage is by a writer who 
does not rely on merely providing hum- 
orous situations and characters, but 
causes situations and characters to be 
amusing by bringing his own wit—in other 
words, his own mind—to bear on them. 6s. 


MACMILLAN 


[2] 


The Structure of Allegory in The Faerie Queene 


A. C. HAMILTON 


‘The whole poem is itself a single multi-faceted image, a vision of Sidney’s Golden World, which the 
reader understands most truly by focusing upon the literal level. Viewed in this way it is still the 
Faerie Queene we know, but a Faerie Queene enriched by the disclosure of a new pattern in its cun- 
ningly plaited threads. ... This elaborately spun web is not manufactured from air. It testifies to 
something which is in fact present in The Faerie Queene, and it is unlikely that anybody who has 
read Mr. Hamilton’s interpretation will remain unaffected by it.’ THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
355. net 


Some Recollections by Emma Hardy 
Thomas Hardy’s First Wife 
With Notes by Evelyn Hardy; together with Some Relevant Poems by Thomas Hardy, 
with Notes by Robert Gittings 
Jointly edited by EVELYN HARDY and ROBERT GITTINGS 


Parts of this account of Emma Hardy’s life up to the time of her marriage were used in The Early 
Life of Thomas Hardy, but it is here for the first time printed in full and as she wrote it. It can now 
be seen to be partly responsible for Hardy’s tremendous outpouring of poems about her, and certain 
of the poems are published in this volume so that they may be studied side by side with their source, 
and the working of the poetic process seen. Illustrated 16s. met 


The Poems of John Milton 


Edited by HELEN DARBISHIRE 


This is a reprint with a few necessary corrections from the copies published in Milton’s lifetime. The 
volume of the Minor Poems (1645) is reprinted in its entirety, followed ‘by the additional Poems 
published in 1673. Paradise Lost is given in the text of 1674 (second edition), Paradise Regained and 
Samson Agonistes in that of 1671. 255. net 


The World’s Classics 
The Poems of George Herbert 


With an Introduction by HELEN GARDNER 
The second edition, entirely reset and presenting the best available text and arrangement of the 


poems, based upon Dr. F. E. Hutchinson’s standard edition in the Oxford English Texts series. 
7s. 6d. net 


The Life and Times of Anthony 4 Wood 


Abridged from Andrew _Clark’s edition and with an Introduction by 
LLEWELYN POWYS 


A celebrated Oxford antiquary of the seventeenth century presents the record of a disturbed age, in 
rich and racy detail. 8s. 6d. net 
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The Garnett Family 


CAROLYN G. HEILBRUN 


rad, Galsworthy, D. H. Lawrence, H. E. Bates, Robert Frost, W. H. 
notable writers. 


D. H. Lawrence 


THE FAILURE AND TRIUMPH OF ART 
ELISEO VIVAS 


A close analysis of the major novels of D. H. Lawrence which exposes previously over- 
looked aspects of hae, ee ta of the world. It neither accepts uncritically nor dismisses 


sial, but does justice to the of Lawrence 255. 
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1961 additions to the Heritage of Literature Series 
SECTION A for extensive reading 
JOHN MCNAB John Buchan A82 5s 6d 
TARKA THE OTTER Henry Williamson A83 5s 6d 
MIDSHIPMAN QUINN Showell Styles A84 583d 
SECTION B for intensive study, each with introduction and notes 
SILAS MARNER George Eliot. Edited by Anthea Bell B46 433d 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE William Shakespeare. Edited by A.C. Ward B.47 530d 
KIPPS H. G. Wells. Edited by A. C. Ward B49 1s 6d 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS George Eliot. Edited by Anthea Bell B50 8s 9d 
OLIVER TWIST Charles Dickens. Edited by S. H. Burton B51 7s 6d 
SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER Oliver Goldsmith. Edited by A. C. Ward B52 430d 
ADVENTURE STORY Terence Rattigan. Edited by Elizabeth Haddon B.54 5s 0d 
THE WINSLOW BOY Terence Rattigan. Edited by D. R. Elloway B55 5s 0d 
TONO-BUNGAY 4. G. Wells. Edited by A. C. Ward B56 833d 
EMMA Jane Austen. Edited by A. C. Ward B.S7 17s 0d 
THE WARDEN Anthony Trollope. Edited by Anthea Bell B60 5s 0d 
Write for a full list of the series to Longmans, Pinnacles, Harlow, Essex 
Longmans, Green & Co. Ltd. 
48 GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, W.1I. 
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English letters for nearly one hundred and fifty years. Among the many famous members 
are Jeremiah, one of the founders of the Manchester Guardian and eventually its editor; 
pr and editor; and 
ig or fostering Con- 
Hudson and many 
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